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READERS WRITE 





A Reply to a Sportsman 

Since I have been interested in birds 
and mammals for 60 years (40 of them in 
the Biological Survey), I read with inter- 
est your article on March 19 on “Wild- 
life.” It is a good piece of reporting, a 
little heavy on the side of the sportsman, 
perhaps, because that side is the more 
loudly announced. But it seemed unfair 
to the sportsman from Braintree, Mass., 
whose letter you printed in the issue of 
April 9. I would like to comment on the 
writer’s criticism of your failure to men- 
tion the source of funds for the Biological 
Survey’s “rest areas.” He implies that 
the money came from sportsmen... Asa 
matter of fact, this refuge system started 
many years ago, and up to 1933 was 
financed almost entirely from appropria- 
tions from the public treasury. Since 
then, there have been several millions of 
dollars from duck stamps and many more 
from relief funds, which came from all of 
us. There may be 14,000,000 men and 
women who like to hunt and fish. This is 
about 10 per cent of our population. But 
let us remember that the other 90 per 
cent who do not shoot also have a stake 
in this diminishing wildlife. 

Edward A. Preble 

Washington, D. C 


“Rienzi” Red, “Rienzi” Black 

Referring to “Capital Chat” in your 
issue of April 2, I wish to say that the 
greatest thrill of my life occurred when 
General Philip H. Sheridan placed me 
astride his beautiful saddle-horse and 
took me for a ride. Hence it is that I dis- 
agree with Warren L. Pushaw—the +horse 
was red, 

William Mulhall 
Fenn, Idaho 
* * 7 

..+ My father, Robert S. Henry, served 
with Company A-11, West Virginia Vol- 
unteer Staff. Enlisting at Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, in 1861, he served under 
General Phil Sheridan and was wounded 
at Cedar Creek. How well I remember 
him relating how General Sheridan 
on his coal black horse rode up to cheer 
the weary soldiers ... 
Mrs. Lucine Easley 
Escatawpa, Miss. 


Friend of Cardenas 

I believe that President Cardenas of 
Mexico had a perfect right to confiscate 
foreign oil company properties when they 
refused to pay their workers higher, de- 
cent wages after they had been ordered 
to do so by the ruling of the Mexican Su- 
preme Court upholding the Mexican gov- 
ernment, 

Who is to rule Mexico, the Mexican 
government or the foreign oil companies? 
I think they have carried enough profits 
out of Mexico already. If they wouldn’t 
try to exact so much profits, they would 
be more than able to pay the wages pre- 
scribed by the government... 

Mrs. Gottlieb Schmidt 
Tolna, N. D. 


Kaw-Ling All Motorists 

I was deeply interested in “Kaw-Ling 
Awl Kars,” in the issue of April 2nd. I 
have for several years had something 
in mind very similar to the idea of Mr. 
Walter W. Hinton, and fervently hope he 
will be successful in putting his idea 
over. Mr. Hinton’s idea should be work- 


ed out and put into use as soon as possi- 


ble. Adoption of the “Spell-It” system 
of auto license plates would be a very 
worthwhile and life-saving accomplish- 
ment. This idea and its potent possibili- 
ties should be brought to the attention 
of all officials who are in any way con- 
cerned with motor vehicles and traffic 
problems. It would go far to help solve 
a nation-wide problem. 
Marion McConnell 

Cornelia, Ga. 


The Polish and the Jews 

In your issue of April 2, under the head- 
ing of “Baltic Bloc?,” you made the state- 
ment “Mobs turned their energy to a 
favorite Polish pastime—Jew-baiting.” 
Will you please tell me just what you 
mean by Jew-baiting? I have always un- 
derstood that the favorite pastime of the 
Polish people was the study and ex- 
pression of the fine arts. I am a Polish- 
American and I seek to uphold the ideals 
of my countrymen, 

Walter B. Krouze 

Rhinelander, Wis. 


[PATHFINDER means that Jews in Poland are 
everywhere discriminated against—by local and na- 
tional law, by trade associations which will not admit 
Jews to membership necessary for the pursuit of a 
livelihood, and by undisciplined mobs which attack 
Jews and destroy their property.—Ed.] 


On Relief and Unemployment 

I was much impressed with your article 
“Relief” and your editorial (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 2). I would like to see you 
attack this problem again and go just a 
little bit further in your analysis of the 
unemployment situation, especially the re- 
lationship of agriculture to unemploy- 
ment, and of agricultural income to the 
whole economic situation. 

There are more than 6,000,000 farms 
in the United States. According to sur- 
veys which have been made, farmers and 
farmers wives work 70 hours per week, 
52 weeks per year. As measured by an 
industrial work week of 40 hours, this 
is 60 hours overtime per week per farm 

. Multiply this overtime per farm by 
6,000,000 farms and you get one answer 
to our unemployment problem. 

As to the relationship of agricultural 
income to our economic situation: What 
do farmers receive for all the hard labor 
they perform? Of a gross national in- 
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come of 68 billion dollars in 1937. ; 
nearly one-third of our population 
on farms received about 8 billions 

If the nation is to be extricated ; 
its present economic tailspin, we 
face the facts ... There must be a s; 
of both labor and income. Agricult, 
the base upon which our entire al 
structure rests, and no building can }p 
stronger than its foundation. The s..n¢, 
we face this fact and strengthen this fy». 
dation, the sooner will our nation hay. 
economic security ... The depression wa, 
caused largely because farm income wa: 
not sufficient to buy enough indus; 
products to keep industrial labor 
ployed, and will continue until far 
come is sufficient to bring a free exc} 
of services among workers in agricu! (ure, 
industry and business. 

PATHFINDER is to be commended for 
the courage displayed in handling public 
problems, as well as for the clearness an 
force of its editorials and articles. 


J. H. Auvil 


ie 
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Treasurer, Chelan County 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
* * — 

I am glad to see some people stil! pluc- 
ging away in the interests of us relicfers 
and unemployed. This is a problem which 
has stumped all our American intelli e 
and genius, even up to the President. [)c- 
spite efforts at diverting attention 
the subject by raising a war scare and 
wrangling over a super-navy and govern- 
mental reorganization, the unemployment 
problem keeps throbbing like a sore 
thumb with increasing pain... 

Edgar I. Syverud 
Dagmar, Mont. 

PATHFINDER’S cover picture of men 
with wheelbarrows and the three words 
“Men Need Jobs” tells the story. 

It is not Hooverism or Rooseveltism 
that has made the people jobless. It is 
the machine age that has done the trick. 
It is neither Hooverism nor Rooseve!tism 
that has ruined the railroads. It is the 
result of a competition which they are 
unable to meet and which was made pos- 
sible by the improved highway system 

The time is ripe for us to stop parti- 
san criticism and devote our energics to 
adjusting ourselves to changed conditions. 

Horace G. Stillman 
Almond, N. Y. 
* . a 

Your comment about the unemployment 
problem and “the accumulated mistakes 
of the years” is to the point. However, is 
not the question pertinent—what were 
those mistakes? 

Does not the record show rather con- 
clusively that the mistakes were those 
of business and that business has neither 
admitted to them or tried to correct them? 
Is it not also true that business is spend- 
ing too much of its time and money fight- 
ing the government that is trying to take 
care of the vast human wreck that indus- 
try’s mistakes and collapse have caused? 
No one condones the government’s blun- 
ders, but is it not a vital fact that the 
government had no choice but to take 
over, to prevent starvation and chaos, 
when business wrecked the ship? .. . 

Finally, is it not very apparent that 
unless business wakes up and brings itse!f 
up to date and puts its house thoroughly 
in order, that government will, sooner or 
later, have to do just that for business? 

Frank C. Mullett 
Mars, Pa. 
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FRANCE— 


Over a Million Weekly 


A Major Democracy Seeks Lost Prestige 


\ A grassy clearing in the Forest 
{ Compiegne, some 50 miles north- 
of Paris, a railroad car stands on 
trip of abandoned track protected 
by a concrete shelter. In this car, at 
this exact spot 20 years ago, the 
Armistice was signed. Tourists visit- 
s the clearing stop to read the words 

, marble tablet nearby: “Here, on 

11, 1918, perished the criminal 

ide of the German Empire, van- 
hed: by the free nations which it 
ight to enslave.” In the railroad 
ire copies of a Paris newspaper 

r that Nov, 11. “Humanity Has 
Triumphed,” the headlines scream. 
“The Hour of Punishment Is Come.” 
lhe blazing hatreds of 1918 have 
ed with the years, but at the time 
were not unnatural. Within 50 

rs, France had twice been invaded 

| Prussian army. In the war of 
is70, 156,000 Frenchmen had died to 
Germany’s 28,000. The Germans had 
ched down the Champs Elysees in 

| s, taken away Alsace and Lor- 
e, and imposed a crushing in- 
nnity. In 1918 France had just 
shed fighting a war during which 

in every 28 Frenchmen had been 

led, 13,000 square miles of French 

| devastated, cathedrals bombed, in- 
tries shattered. As the French saw 
was all very well for Woodrow 

on to preach magnanimity to the 
foe—but the United States did 
border upon Germany. Because 


France did, the statesmen of the 
French Republic set about to forge 
their “iron ring” around the Reich. 
They created a handful of new states 
in central Europe, poured loans into 
Czechoslovakia and Poland on Ger- 
many’s east border, spun alliances in 
the Balkans, then wrapped up the 
whole system in the legal fabric of the 
Versailles Treaty and the League of 
Nations and called it “collective se- 
curity.” 

In prestige, in wealth and military 
strength, post-war France ranked asthe 
first power of continental Europe and 
one of the three most powerful coun- 
tries in the world. At the beginning 
of 1933 she still held that rank. She 
had the best army in Europe, 
Maginot line, 125 miles of trench-link- 
ed subterranean vaults whose big guns 
could turn the Franco-German fron- 
tier into a sheet of flame, had just 
been completed. But in January, 1935, 
an Austrian ex-housepainter whom 
the world had till then regarded as a 
rather feeble joke, suddenly became 
Chancellor of Germany. And with the 
rise of Hitler began the decline of 
France. 

SHIFT: Today, Berlin and not Paris 
is the center of European politics. 
French allies in central Europe—Po- 
land, Rumania, Yugoslavia—have 
swung toward Germany. Czechoslo- 
vakia, the only ally left in that region, 
is from the military point of view 
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Daladier Could Boast of One Advantage 


more of a liability than an asset. The 
Soviet alliance, a constant irritant in 
French politics, is of questionable 
military value. 

Instead of Germany, it is France that 
is all but encircled. To the east, the 
Rome-Berlin axis of unfriendly dic- 
tators has become a reality on the map, 
a solid block from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean (PATHFINDER, April 


23). To the northeast, Belgium has 
renounced her French alliance in 
favor of strict neutrality. To the 


south, General Franco is fast winning 
a war with German and Italian help. 
If he wins, he will be in a position to 
threaten France from the hitherto un- 
fortified Pyrenees border. Only in 
the north, across the channel, has 
France a friend. Now that Anthony 
Eden is no longer Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, however, the French have 
little confidence in Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, author of Downing 
Street’s present policy that the best 
way to keep the British Empire intact 
is to come to terms with dictators (see 
page 6). Should France cut herself 
from Britain’s apron strings, go to the 
aid of Czechoslovakia, and try to re- 
build her prestige as a world power 
on the old basis of alliances against 
Germany, she would find herself iso- 
lated in Europe. Neither externally 
nor internally is she strong enough 
to risk that. 

Last week France had her 105th 
Cabinet in the 63 years of the Third 
Republic. Premier for the third time 
was Edouard Daladier. He could boast 
of one advantage denied four preced- 
ing Premiers: a Parliamentary grant 
of power to deal dictatorially with 
French finances until July 31. Until 
at least May 31, when Parliament was 
scheduled to reconvene, Daladier was 


(Continued on page 17) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Spender 


Guesses and rumors on New Deal 
plans to beat the depression gave way 
last week to the recovery plans of 
President Roosevelt, delivered in his 
own words. In his 11th fireside chat 
to the country, in a message to Con- 
gress and press conferences, the Presi- 
dent permitted to be drawn an outline 
of just what he thought was necessary 
to bring an upturn. Generally group- 
ed as a spending program, his pro- 
posals boiled down to these: 

@ A total of about $5,000,000,000 
would go for relief, public works and 


loans to business (PATHFINDER, 
April 23). The WPA would get $1,- 
250,000,000; Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation, $1,500,000,000; Farm Se- 
curity, $175,000,000; National Youth 
Administration, $75,000,000; the CCC, 
$50,000,000. This amounted to $3,050,- 
000,000 for direct relief to unemployed 
and business. For housing projects, 
PWA, roads, flood control and Federal 
buildings would go another $1,462,- 
000,000. 

@ Credit expansion, through the 
swelling of bank resources would come 
about by these two means: (1) The 
Treasury would completely desteri- 
lize its $1,400,000,000 gold fund. That 
is, this money, instead of being with- 
held from circulation, would be used 
by banks as a base to lend more mon- 
ey; (2) the Federal Reserve Board 
would lower bank reserve require- 
ments by $750,000,000, which would 
also permit additional lending. 

@ Other proposals being prepared 
by the President had as their purpose 
the obtaining of additional revenue 
for the Federal government. These 
were (1) that the United States issue 
no more tax-exempt bonds, a pro- 
vision which was incorporated in the 
Senate version of the tax bill, in con- 
ference last week (see col. 3); (2) a 
law to permit Federal and state gov- 
ernments to tax each other’s employes. 

Such a pump-priming program as 
he had outlined was the President’s 
own answer to the question he had 
asked during his “chat”: “How and 
where can and should the government 
help to start an upward spiral?” His 
final words to radio listeners were: 
“I propose to sail ahead. I feel sure 
that your hopes and your help are 
with me. For to reach a port, we 
must sail—sail, not lie at anchor; sail, 
not drift.” 

Barely had his words faded on the 
night air when the battle between the 
spenders and the anti-spenders was 
on. Those backing the President, the 
spenders, maintained with him that 
‘something had to be done for men out 
of work, that the nation could not 
afford to wait for private business to 
decide to act. 

The anti-spenders, pleased that the 
President’s speech had been temper- 





ate in tone and had not attacked any 
section of business, were pleased only 
with that. They argued that spending 
had been tried five years ago and that 
it had not worked because hard times 
were here again. What the anti-spend- 
ers wanted was something they called 
restoration of business confidence. 
This, they said, could be done by such 
means as these: (1) balancing the 
budget; (2) modification of such laws 
as the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
and the Social Security Act; (3) estab- 
lishment of peace between the govern- 
ment and the private utilities; (4) 
elimination of the surplus profits and 
capital gains taxes; and (5) ending of 
Presidential lambastings of “the sel- 
fish few.” 

With this storm beating about his 
head, the President had scant time to 
devote to the always pressing prob- 
lems of foreign affairs. But with one 
spech and one statement during the 
week, he attracted attention in this 
field, too. 

The speech was delivered to the gov- 
erning board of the Pan-American 
Union at the annual Pan-American 
Day exercises in Washington. Main 
point of his talk was a reaffirmation 
of the Monroe Doctrine and a veiled 
warning to Fascist nations that North 
and South America were determined 
to maintain peace in this hemisphere. 
He added: “We will not permit it to 
be endangered from aggression com- 
ing from outside our hemisphere.” 

His statement, which was read to a 
press conference, was an endorsement 
of the accord drawn up between Great 
Britain and Italy (see page 6). Making 
a point of not touching upon the po- 
litical implications of the pact, the 
President said: “This government has 
seen the conclusion of (the) agree- 
ment with sympathetic interest be- 
cause it is proof of the value of peace- 
ful negotiations.” The statement also 


appeared to have domestic implica- 
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Scott’s Bill Was a Two-Day Sensation 
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tions in that it seemed to quash rep, 
that the Administration was prepa: 
to single out by name the aggresso; 
tions of the world. These rep 
stemmed from a resolution intro: 
ed into Congress by Representat 
Byron Scott of California (see pag 
The resolution, because it would h 
called for a virtual denunciation 
the President of Japan, Italy and ( 
many, created a two-day sens: 
before Roosevelt withdrew his ru: 
ed support from.the move by 

praise of the Italo-British pact. 

Two annual duties for which 
President seems to have great r 
were also attended to during the w: 

g At the opening of the 1938 } 
ball season, the President appeare: 
Griffith Stadium in Washington to | 
out the first ball and then to sit | 
and eat peanuts during the en| 
course of the game. 

q At the annual Easter Monday ¢x¢ 
rolling on the White House grou 
he appeared on a balcony, wave: 
the thousands of children and said 
cheerily to them, “I hope you 
having a grand time and I hope tl: 
rain is going to stop.” 

oo —_ 


Congress: Brewing Storms 


Around three pieces of important 
New Deal legislation, Congressioial 
storms were brewing again last we: 
Focal point of one was the Presideiit’s 
$5,000,000,000 spending program [v; 
relief and recovery, while the two 
others hovered over the Tax Bill and 
the new Wage-Hour Bill. 

Spending: The storm over speni 
ing blew up immediately after Con- 
gress received the President’s special 
message (see Col, 1). . That it might 
become serious was indicated as l|cs- 
islative lightning flickered aroun! 
such points in the program as th: 

@ An Adminisiration plan to « 
compass several phases of the p 
gram—relief as well as lending—in an 
omnibus bill. This move met opposi- 
tien from a House group intent on 
earmarking appropriations, thus 
tablishing Congressional control o 
expenditures. 

q The $1,250,000,000 appropriation 
for WPA. Although conceding the «| 
parent necessity of spending this 
amount for relief, the Republican bloc 
presented a proposal designed to ti 
administration of relief over to t! 
States, 

q The $1,000,000,000 appropriation 
for PWA. Most outspoken opponen! 
of this proposal, one of the most con 
troversial, was Senator Glass of Vi! 
ginia, who insisted that it would dup!'- 
cate recently expanded lending activ- 
ities of the Reconstruction Finan 
Corporation. 

While these incipient tempests, sti! 
red up by conservative Democrats and 
Republicans alike, gathered strength, 
the program was given a helpful pr: 
liminary push when (1) the House ap 
proved an increase of $101,500,000 in 
Federal Highway funds for the 1939 
fiscal year; (2) the Senate passed and 
sent to the White House a bill appro- 
priating $51,500,000 to maintain the 
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ccc at its present strength (PATH- 
INDER, April 23); and (3) the PWA 

nounced that it had allotted $3,119,- 
4)2 in loans and grants for building 
f 58 public schools and school addi- 


LIONS. 

Taxation: The thunder over the Tax 
sill continued to rumble threatening- 

1s Senate and House members of a 

‘ference committee repeatedly fail- 

to reach a compromise over the 

inistration-approved undistribut- 
profits tax and the graduated tax 

on capital gains. Both passed by the 
House but dropped in favor of flat 
taxes by the Senate, the provisions 
used a deadlock between the con- 
rees, unbroken by six meetings. As 
week ended, the Senate stand was 
bolstered from an unexpected source 
the Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
nt and Relief. It urged that the 
Senate’s version of the bill be adopted 
because it would be “exceedingly 

Ipful” in creating jobs for the un- 
employed. 

Wage-Hour: The revised Wage-Hour 
Bill, as soon as it was approved by 
ihe House Labor Committee, became 

e center of the third squall. Fol- 

wing the general principles urged 
by A. F. of L. President William Green, 

provided among other things for a 

<imum 40-hour week and a mini- 

m 40-cents-an-hour wage to be at- 
tained gradually over a_ three-year 

riod. Because it eliminated wage 

fferentials, however, it was imme- 
itely attacked by a belligerent south- 
ern Congressional contingent, who 
uuld, it was intimated, filibuster if 
the bill passed the Rules Committee. 
But even there it faced what was be- 
lieved to be an unsympathetic ma- 

‘ity who would probably refuse to 

port it. As a result, few expected 
he Wage-Hour Bill to pass Congress 

ing this session. 
inwhile, in less electric atmos- 
, Congress considered these 
IZ@S: 
© The Naval Expansion Bill, Unani- 
isly approved by the Senate Naval 
iirs Committee, it reached the Sen- 
floor with a report urging its 
impt passage. The report stated 
t the nation could be “conquered 
hout military conquest of the con- 
ntal United States” if the Navy 
s unable to dominate vital trade 
utes against enemies. Besides in- 

‘asing the total cost by $35,000,000, 

e Senate bill’s chief change over the 

use bill was a provision authorizing 

building of three 45,000-ton battle- 
ips (mightiest in world history) in- 
id of three of 35,000 tons each. De- 
ite vigorous attacks in debate by 
i senators as Nye and Lundeen, 
observers doubted that the meas- 

ire eventually would pass. 

€ A resolution by Representative 

ron Scott, California Democrat, 

hich called upon President Roose- 
elt to name the nations guilty of vio- 
iting international treaties. Accord- 
ing to Scott, the plan was to lead to a 


semi-official boycott of Germany, Italy 
and Japan and this would replace the 
policy of the nation’s present Neu- 
trality Act which does not permit the 
United States to take sides in a con- 
flict. The measure was at first gen- 
erally considered to have White House 


backing. But within 24 hours the 
President issued a statement prais- 


ing the completion of the Italo-British 
pact and Scott’s resolution seemed 
destined to limbo. 

@ Vice President Garner’s appoint- 
ment of Senator Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania to the special committee to in- 


vestigate TVA, thus completing its 
personnel. Following the appoint- 


ment, Senator Frazier predicted the 
committee would soon organize and 
employ experts to make a preliminary 
study of the Authority. 





Labor: Rails, Wheels 


Transportation monopolized the la- 
bor front last week. In Washington, 
D. C., an employer-employee dispute 
growing out of the crucial plight of 
the nation’s railroads threatened to 
have serious consequences. In Flint, 
Mich., pickets caused the closing of 
two auto factories, and in Rochester, 
N. Y., a teamsters’ walkout jeopard- 
ized the city’s food supply. 

Rails: In 1932, depression-stricken 
railroad operators persuaded their 
workers to accept a voluntary wage 
deduction of 10 per cent. Three years 
later the deductions were restored. 
Last week, with the carriers in the 
throes of what many call their most 
serious financial crisis in history, the 
American Association of Railroads sug- 
gested similar action. This time, how- 
ever, the employers met a stinging 
rebuff.7 

During an hour’s conference in 
Washington, John J. Pelley, the A. A. 
R.’s_ president, reviewed for labor 
leaders the roads’ urgent need for 
money and asked the 20 organiza- 
tions representing nearly a million 
rail workers to accept a wage deduc- 
tion of from 10 to 15 per cent, with 
the understanding that the cuts would 
be restored as business improved. For 
reply, George M, Harrison, chairman 
of the Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation, snorted disgustedly: 

“IT never heard of such a silly thing 
in my life as the attempt to reduce 
purchasing power at the same time 
that the President is pouring out $4,- 
500,000,000 in an attempt to increase 
buying power. We told them: ‘Hell, 
we won't give you the whiskers from 
yesterday’s shave.’ ” 

Immediately, the operators served 
notice that they would soon invoke 
the machinery of the Railway Labor 
Act to negotiate for wage reductions, 
which would be subject to no volun- 





+ Shortly before this, the rail men suffered another 
disappointment when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission refused, by a 6-5 vote, to permit eastern 
lines to increase passenger fares from 2 to 212 cents 
a mile. Operators had estimated additional income 
of about $30,000,000 if the increase was granted, but 
the majority of the Commission said the move would 
cost the roads money by cutting down passenger traffic. 
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tary restoration in better times. Under 
the act, various lengthy processes of 
mediation and arbitration must be 
tried before definite action can be 
taken. But Harrison warned that rail- 
way labor would “stop at nothing 
short of a nation-wide strike” to main- 
tain current pay rates. 

Wheels: With its income badly de- 
pleted by the business slump, the 
C. I. O.’s National Automobile Work- 
ers Union threw a strong picket line 
around General Motors’ Fisher Body 
plant No. 1 in Flint, Mich., turning 
away all workers who could not show 
receipts for payment of current dues, 
Lacking manpower to run its assem- 
bly line, the plant closed down, send- 
ing 3,700 men home. Shortly after- 
wards, operations at Flint’s Buick 
plant were halted by a lack of bodies 
from the Fisher factory, making an- 
other 1,500 idle. 

On the second day, after sporadic 
fist fights between pickets and non- 
union workers, the company threat- 
ened to close the Fisher and Buick 
plants completely for the duration of 
the “dues strike,” which it denounced 
as “an attempt to obtain a closed shop 
by coercion.” The threat worked. 
After conferences with Governor 
Frank Murphy, Homer Martin, U. A. W. 
president, agreed to call off the pickets 
lest they “give General Motors any 
further excuse for closing its plant 
and throwing thousands of men out 
of work.” 

Meanwhile, in Rochester, N. Y., 
members of the A, F. of L.’s Teamster’s 
Brotherhood struck for higher pay 
and shorter hours. As union leaders 
and employers remained deadlocked, 
trucking in the city dropped to 5 per 
cent of normal, Movement of vegeta- 
bles into and through the city was 
virtually stalled, and merchants feared 
a serious shortage if agreement were 
not reached. The union threatened to 
extend the strike to other fields, cut- 
ting off supplies of milk, bread and 
meats from Rochester’s 350,000 citi- 
zens. 








Townsend: “Vindication” 


Last month in Chicago, Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend, 71-year-old inventor of 
the plan to pay $200-a-month pensions 
to American oldsters, told reporters 
aggressively: “I’m going to serve my 
jail sentence, even if President Roose- 
velt does grant me a pardon” (PATH- 
FINDER, March 12). Last week, Dr. 
Townsend changed his mind. 

Convicted of contempt for walking 
out of a Congressional investigation 
of his scheme two years ago, the doc- 
tor had carried unsuccessful appeals 
up to the U. S. Supreme Court, which 
two weeks ago refused to review the 
case. Thereupon, Townsend started 
from California to Washington to 
spend 30 days in jail. En route, he 
expressed nothing but disdain for ef- 
forts on the part of several Congress- 
men to get him a presidential pardon. 
His would-be benefactors, he said, 
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were inspired only by “vote-getting” 
motives. 

Whatever their motives, the Con- 
gressmen were successful. Shortly 
after Townsend’s long, spare frame 
disappeared within the U. S. Marshal’s 
office in Washington last week, Roose- 
velt issued a full,pardon. A White 
House statement noted that clemency 
had been requested even by the chair- 
man of the committee Townsend had 
defied, Representative C. Jasper Bell 
of Missouri. Bell’s request was based 
upon the doctor’s “advanced age” and 
upon belief that he committed his of- 
fense while “under the influence of 
men of stronger will and intelligence 
than his own.” 

Released from custody, Townsend 
expressed himself as “very happy” to 
receive the pardon he had once in- 
tended to refuse. “The President,” 
he declared, “has performed an act of 
contrition in acknowledgment of my 
mistreatment.” Then he started back 
to California to celebrate the “vindi- 
sation” of his cause, at a Townsendite 
convention in Los Angeles. 

satllalihicrcansapsnsici 


Americana— 


Useless Armor: A year ago, Jack 
Robinson of Havana, Ohio, was rob- 
bed by three men. Afterwards, he 
always wore three pairs of pants 
whenever he carried much money, But 
when he ventured into his back yard 
thus clothed, three bandits jumped on 
him, cut through two outer layers of 
trousers and escaped with $80. 

se es 

Reverse Kidnaping: A note, signed 
“Sinful Seven,” was left in the mail- 
box of Paul Z. Wipf, Freeman, S. D., 
farmer. The note read: “Leave $200 
in a tobacco can under a stump at the 
southeast corner of the northwest 
forty acres or will leave a baby on 
your doorstep.” 

Privacy: The Minneapolis, Minn.., 
marriage license bureau set up a 
“Cupid’s cubicle” where self-conscious 
prospective brides and bridegrooms 
could obtain licenses away from a 
prying public. When the first couple 
entered the cubicle, they were besieged 
by newspaper photographers, 

* . . 

Verification: When two robbers took 
$8 in change from Frank Potter’s ham- 
burger stand in Tulsa, Okla., he asked 
for a receipt. One of the robbers oblig- 
ed with an I. O. U.—unsigned. 

* . * 

Phewd: Evicted from their Los 
Angeles, Calif., apartment, Henry 
Heisler and William Lynch went to 
war against tenants who had replaced 
them. Their strategy was scattering 
Limburger cheese through the building 
so that the tenants would move out 
and they could move back in. 


* * * 


Bridal Wish: Robert Krejci, bank 
teller of Omaha, Neb., appeared in 
court to change his name to Taylor. 
He explained he was getting married 
and his bride wanted to be known as 
Mrs. Robert Taylor. 
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Europe: Easter Pact 


“No Bad News!” a London news- 
paper headline exclaimed delightedly 
last week. “While millions of people 
forgot their worries and went out to 
be happy, Britain and Italy were 
shaking hands,” the account went on. 
“All Europe welcomed it.” No bad 
news, indeed, was the fact that two 
great European powers had made 
elaborate preparations to bury the 
hatchet which had cut between them. 

In Rome, in time to have the news 
greet the continent on Easter morning, 
Lord Perth, British Ambassador to 
Italy, and Count Galeazzo Ciano, Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister, had met in Chigi 
palace. Outside, enthusiastic crowds 
abandoned their traditional chant of 
“Duce!” and shouted instead: “Ciano! 
Ciano! Ciano!” Inside, Lord Perth 
and Count Ciano smilingly scribbled 








International 


Cronds Cried: “Ciano! Ciano! Ciano!’’ 


their signatures to a pact which set up 
provisionally a “London-Rome axis.” 

Cordial relations between Rome and 
London had ended three years before, 
when Mussolini began his Ethiopian 
war. Great Britain pushed sanctions 
against Italy through the League of 
Nations. Hindered but not stopped, 
Italy conquered Ethiopia, then sent 
men and munitions to the Spanish 
Insurgents. 

Straddling wide, an unfriendly Italy 
thus gained toe-holds at two critical 
points on the all-important sea route 
between England and India. At. the 
entrance to the Mediterranean sea, 
Italy held the balance of power with 
the Rebels in Spain. At the southern 
end of the Red sea, itself a Mediter- 
ranean exit, was Italian East Africa. 
Across from Italian Africa, the Arab 
state of Yemen was strongly influenc- 
ed by Italian agents. 

Six weeks ago, when British Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain sent 


Lord Perth to Rome, it was with in- 





structions to break these toe-h: 
Fortunately, Italy was willing—, 
vided she could obtain recognitio; 
her Ethiopian conquest and thus 
empire-to-empire status with Brit. 

Fully revealed last week, the | 
don-Rome pact was based on suc! 
trade. Count Ciano assured | 
Perth that Italy would submit to a\ 
plan for a proportionate withdra, ;| 
of foreign aid from both sides in S; 

At the end of the war, if such eva: 
tion were not completed, Ciano agrvi| 
that Italy would withdraw enti: 
and would claim no special rights 
Spain. In return, Lord Perth pr: 
ised that Great Britain would try 
lift the League of Nations ban 
recognition of the Ethiopian conqu: 

Not until Spanish evacuation 
complete, however, was Great Bri! 
to recognize Italy’s claim to Ethio; 
and not until then were the ol 
provisions of the pact to go into eff. 
In the main, the provisions specificd 
that: (1) Italy would abandon clain 
influence in Arab states on the Red s: 
(2) next door to Egypt, Italy would 
withdraw troops from Libya—wh 
she was already doing last week— 
until her garrisons there, increased 
during the Spanish war, were at peace- 
time strength; (3) Italy would sett\ 
African boundary disputes with Egy) 
and Britain; (4) both Italy and Brit- 
ain would abandon propagandiziig 
against each other; (5) Italy would 
agree to an annual exchange of i! 
formation with Britain concerning 
military developments in the Medi- 
terranean, the Red sea and the gull! 
of Aden, south of Arabia; and (6) Italy 
would adhere to the London Nava! 
Pact of 1936, providing for exchang 
of naval data with the United States, 
Britain and France. 

In return, Great Britain would 
recognize that Italian interests in th 
Mediterranean were as “vital” as Brit- 
ish ones, and would promise to keep 
the Suez canal to the Red sea open at 
all times. This, in effect, was a pro 
ise that Italy would be a junior part- 
ner with Britain in the Mediterranean 

Most significantly, the Easter pac! 
seemed to be a triumph for British 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlaii 
and a particular kind of diplomacy. 
In 1937, Benito Mussolini had begun to 
cooperate with Nazi Germany in orde! 
to squeeze concessions from Gre: 
Britain. Last week, with those co! 
cessions promised, Italy seemed to } 
a contented nation. The Rome-Ber!! 
axis seemed to have lost its prim 
reason for being, and correspondents 
freely predicted it would sink to 4 
level of no importance, Scuttling For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden and th: 
League of Nations ideal of multi- 
power action (PATHFINDER, March 
5), Chamberlain had made an eminent- 
ly satisfactory deal with Italy. 

Moreover, he seemed to have opened 
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the way to other pacts. Although there 
.s been no Italian ambassador in 
Paris since last year and no French 
,nbassador in Rome since the year 


hefore, the time seemed ripe for a 
trench-Italian agreement. Last week, 
Count Ciano was reported to have 


.sreed to begin conversations for a 
eral settlement of French-lItalian 
difliculties—a settlement which would 

: sobably be based on the Easter pact. 
; reseeing the possible end of the non- 
nition front against Italy, Czecho- 

j wakia gave notice that she recog- 
; ed the Ethiopian conquest. Spend- 
, short vacation in northern Scot- 

d, Prime Minister Chamberlain was 
suessed to be contemplating still an- 
other pact, between Great Britain and 
bad boy of Europe, Adolf Hitler. 


Spain: Coastal Wedge 


Loyalist Spain last week struggled 
desperately to prove that the old motto 
“United we stand, divided we fall” 

s wrong. Though divided, Republi- 

Spain did not fall. 

For the Loyalists, Good Friday had 
turned out to be “black Friday.” On 
that day the Rebel forces of General- 
issimo Francisco Franco won their 
“biggest victory” of the 21-month-old 
civil war. Swerving suddenly, Ga- 
ian legions under Gen. Miguel Aran- 
da blasted their way through the 
sovernment’s last mountain defenses 
a uth of the blocked drive on Tortosa, 
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: rategic ancient walled city on the 
® Valencia-Barcelona highway, Then 
Fe driving rapidly downhill to the little 
—® fishing port of Vinaroz, they planted 


r red and gold Rebel banners in 
the sands of the Mediterranean shore, 


ilizing that Loyalist Spain was 
lly and completely divided into 
parts, 

randa’s occupation of Vinaroz 


it that Franco’s five-week eastern 

ve had attained its first real objec- 
An Insurgent wedge had been 

en between Catalonia, containing 
government capital, Barcelona, 
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and the rest of government territory. 
The wedge left the sea and air the 
only means Barcelona had of commu- 
nicating with Madrid and Valencia. 

In Barcelona, Premier Juan Negrin 
endeavored to bolster Loyalist morale 
with a “fireside” radio broadcast. 
Speaking of “this black moment” 
(meaning the fall of Vinaroz), he de- 
nounced the Anglo-Italian accord (see 
page 6) as “clear intervention in the 
Spanish war.” But, he declared, “if 
government Spain stands fast, it can 
repel the invader despite the present 
outlook. The government has fore- 
seen everything, so there will be no 
scarcity of food or war materials.” 

That the government had foreseen 
the inevitable was indicated when 
Barcelona papers revealed the Premier 
had previously named Gen. Jose Miaja, 
commander in chief of the Madrid 
forces and the “Savior of Madrid,” as 
supreme dictator of the southern four- 
fifths of Loyalist Spain proper. While 
Catalans fought to stave off the threat 
to Barcelona, Gen. Miaja and Loyalist 
oflicials indicated that government 
Spain was prepared to fight on, even 
if it lost everything in Catalonia. 

After a short celebration of their 
victory, the jubilant Rebels launched 
fresh offensives along the long, curv- 


ing Catalonian front. Gen. Garcia 
Valino drove north, widening the 


coastal wedge to the suburbs of Tor- 
tosa as Italian “Black Arrow” legion- 
naires drove down from the north, 
ringing that city with a semi-circle of 
steel, Tortosa’s capture would com- 
plete the Insurgent conquest of the 
broad Ebro Valley, and its fall was 
imminent last week. Meanwhile, Gen. 
Aranda’s columns opened a surprise 
southward drive along the coast to 
cut the Madrid-Valencia “lifeline” and 
widened the coastal wedge to 45 miles. 

Rebel successes were reported also 
from Northern Catalonia where Gen, 
Franco’s troops neared Seo de Urgel, 
on the highway to Puigcerda on the 
French frontier. Though slowed on 
the center of the Catalan front, near 
Balaguer and about 70 miles from Bar- 
celona, the Rebels were talking of 
their three final objectives—Barcelo- 
na, Valencia and Madrid—which they 
referred to as “dominoes we will top- 
ple.” Even with those “dominoes” 
still to down, Gen. Franco proclaimed 
in a broadcast: “We have won the 
war,” and demanded that his stubborn 
foes surrender “since you know... 
that you are beaten.” 


—— oe . 


Rumania: Balked Putsch 


In Rumania last week, King Carol’s 
“royal dictatorship” put down what 
was described as a nation-wide plot to 
seize the King and overthrow the 
government, The accused were youth- 
ful Corneliu Zelea Codreanu and his 
Iron Guardsmen, 

Declared illegal in 1933, Rumania’s 
Iron Guard afterwards became the 
semi-military, pro-Nazi, intensely anti- 
Jewish “All for Fatherland” party. 
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Codreanu Faced Death for a Plot 


This in turn came to an end early 
this year when Codreanu dissolved it 
after King Carol had abolished all po- 
litical organizations (PATHFINDER, 
March 5). But even without his party, 
Codreanu lost no time in attacking 
Carol’s new government and urging a 
revival of Iron Guard activity. 

With his bitterest enemy thus agi- 
tating once again, Carol last fortnight 
promulgated new laws for defense of 
the state. They provided severe pen- 
alties for propaganda against the gov- 
ernment and forbade possession of 
arms and marching in military forma- 
tion. As the laws went into effect, 
police raids were staged throughout 
Rumania. 

Last week, as a result of the raids, 
Codreanu and hundreds of his fol- 
lowers were under arrest. In addi- 
tion, police claimed they had uncoy- 
ered large arms caches and docu- 
mentary evidence that a putsch against 
the government had been planned. 
Codreanu, they said, had ordered his 
supporters to be ready for an armed 
march on Bucharest “to create a Ru- 
mania of the Iron Guard legionnaires.” 

Indicating that the accused would 
be tried by a military court, authori- 
ties pointed out that conviction could 
bring the death penalty. Not likely to 
make things easy for Codreanu was 
a report that his Iron Guardsmen had 
listed their enemies for death and that 
the first name listed was that of Magda 
Lupescu, red-haired, part-Jewish mis- 
tress of the Dictator-King. 


+ re - 


Czech: Amnesty, Pledge 


Nazi Germany’s annexation of Aus- 


tria and Adolf Hitler’s declared ob- 
jective of “protecting” German popu- 


lations in all surrounding states have 
caused Czechoslovakia to adopt a “go 
the limit” policy to satisfy German 
demands. As a result, the Prague 
government in recent weeks has grant- 
ed its fractious German minorities just 
about all the concessions that a demo- 
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cratic state can (PATHFINDER, April 
16). To top these, President Eduard 
Benes last week made two new con- 
cessions—one an amnesty detree and 
the other a pledge. 

Amnesty: In a far-reaching presi- 
dential decree, Benes granted freedom 
to practically all Czech political pris- 
oners, except those convicted of trea- 
son or espionage. With Nazis the chief 
beneficiaries, parliamentary experts 
estimated that 1,000 Sudeten German 
political offenders would be released 
under the decree. 

Pledge: Immediately after the am- 
nesty was announced the President 
made an Easter peace talk. In this 
message he frankly acknowledged that 
“changes have taken place in our 
neighborhood which vitally affect the 
entire European, and especially Cen- 
tral European, policy.” Declaring 
that he was not closing his eyes to the 
seriousness of the situation, Benes held 
out the hand of reconciliation to Ger- 
many and the 3,500,000 Germans with- 
in Czechoslovakia’s borders. Finally, 
he pledged his country to undertake 
“everything possible” to salve the mi- 
norities question and help keep the 
peace. 

As was expected, both the amnesty 
and the “Easter peace” talk got a dis- 
couraging reception in the Sudeten 
German press. In describing the am- 
nesty as the “first step,” the Bohemia 
indicated that more demands were to 
come, that a mere legislative act was 
not sufficient, but must be followed by 
far-reaching political and administra- 
tive changes. The worst rebuff, how- 
ever, came from the Die Zeit, Nazi 
Konrad Henlein’s Sudeten German 
party organ. Ridiculing Benes’s talk 
of Easter peace, it declared that “what- 
ever politicians and bad poets may 
say ... Earth at Easter teaches us 
not peace, but the art of securing light 
and space for a race. Contact with 
the soil teaches one to hold out with 
clenched teeth and to strike suddenly 
with sneers at Geneva and democracy.” 


ices: Man Bites Dog 


China’s battle for rich Shantung 
province, a six-weeks-old war within 
a war, went on last week as a case of 
aman biting a dog. China, bigger than 
Japan, but less toothful from a military 
standpoint, amazingly held the grip 
it had gained on the Japanese by its 
victory at Taierhchwang (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 23). 

Of the 60,000 Nipponese troops who 
had heen at Taierhchwang, foreign ob- 
servers estimated that at least 10,000 
were dead and 20,000 wounded in the 
most crushing defeat the Japanese im- 
perial armies had ever suffered. Those 
who escaped had been pushed in a 
running fight north to Yihsien and 
Tsaochwang. In those two towns, they 
were surrounded by Chinese troops 
and were being mauled by Chinese 
artillery fire; their own food and am- 
munition was being exhausted. 

At the opposite end of the Lung-hai 
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railway from Shantung, Japanese 
withdrew to go to the help of ha- 
rassed battalions at Yihsien and Tsao- 
chwang. Chinese Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek promptly ordered 50,000 
men into Shansi. In a matter of days 
they made up the losses of weeks, ad- 
vancing to village after village, but 
finding most of the towns smoking in 
ruins after the Japanese retreat. 

Like a seesaw, the focus of battle 
then shifted east again to Shantung. 
Japanese reinforcements pouring 
down from the north toward the siege 
at Yihsien found their way blocked 
at Lini, where Chinese reinforcements 
had gathered. Fighting had already 
started at Lini last week. Correspond- 
ents predicted that it would be the 
biggest fight that the Orient has ever 
seen, involving more than a million 
soldiers. 

Waiting for support to reach out- 
numbered Japanese troops in Shan- 
tung, Japanese took to the air. Futile 
bombing expeditions took place as far 
west as Sian, 500 miles west of the 
Shantung front. Bombs fell on Han- 
kow, the provisional capital of China, 
at about the same time that General- 
issimo Chiang was broadcasting a vic- 
tory speech called “Why I Believe in 
Jesus “Christ.” Next day, Japanese 
bombs killed 250 civilians in Canton, 
south China. 

Little or no news of this reached 
Japan. In the island empire, with ac- 
counts of the war almost non-existent, 
rumors ran wild. Until Foreign Min- 
ister Koki Hirota made a statement to 
allay their fears last week, many Jap- 
anese were convinced that the “Chi- 
nese incident” had at last turned into 
a war between Soviet Russia and 
Japan. Good ground for this belief 
was the common gossip that two ad- 
mirals and a general in the Tokyo Cab- 
inet were pleading with Premier 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye to put into 
effect the National Mobilization Act. 

Parliament passed this measure in 
March only after the grave assurance 
of Premier Konoye that the act would 
be evoked only in time of great emer- 
gency; it gave the government abso- 
lute powers over labor, commodities 
and everything else likely to be useful 
in time of war. Evocation of the bill 
last week would have betrayed the 
fact that Japan, actually not at war 
with Russia, was probably in deep 
trouble in China, where she expected 
to have no trouble at all. 

Pleading illpess, moderate Premier 
Konoye refused to do anything about 
the pleas of Cabinet extremists, who 
wanted to evoke the bill and end the 
Chinese war in what they hoped 
would be a hurry. At his villa out- 
side Tokyo, Konoye was visited by a 
constant stream of politicians. Among 
them was Baron Kumao Harada, sec- 
retary to Prince Kimmochi Saionji, 
the famous elder statesman of Japan. 
He was believed to be representing 
Emperor Hirohito himself. 

That the Son of Heaven was wor- 
ried was proved later by the visit of 





Marquis Yasumasa Matsudaira, c! 
secretary to the lord keeper of 
privy seal, to Prince Saionji. Thro, 
these august go-betweens, Ba: 
Harada and Marquis Matsudaira 
was guessed that Prince Konoye wo.) 
soon submit a new and slightly dif}; 
ent Cabinet list to the Emperor {,, 
approval. Meanwhile, when Ko; 
Kido, minister of education, admit(« 
in an interview that all was not w-'|! 
within the government and that Pr; 
Konoye was seeking a way to re 
cile moderate and extreme facti: 
the Tokyo newspaper Nichi Ni 
nervously squalled: “It is unbelie, 
for a cabinet minister publicly to «dc. 
mit that a political crisis exists!” 


Asides Abroad— 


Attention: For running naked 
through the streets of Cluj, Ruma 
Anna Mayer, 32, was arrested. 
explained that she was trying to « 
the attention of the authorities to | 
high price of women’s clothes. 





Filet of Sole: By eating a pair of 
five-pound, fleece-covered leather s:: 
dals peppered and salted and fried in 
butter, Hasan Uslu of Demir Dere, 
Turkey, achieved two results: (1) won 
a bet of a Turkish pound (80 cents); 
(2) went to the hospital, 


Does This Mean War? The Nation:! 
Tourist Board of El Salvador took 
look at a map of the world distributed 
by the Eagle Pencil Company of New 
York, and began burning up the calles 
to Washington, demanding that |! 
Salvadorean Minister submit offi: 
protest. The Eagle Pencil Company 
it appeared, had left El Salvador 
country the size of New Jersey- 
of the world map, 

Not Sorry: Sentenced to 10 y: 
hard labor at Zageb, Yugoslavia, for 
having killed his mother-in-law wil!) 
a hatchet, Radoye Radosalievitch, :. 
year-old peasant, told the court 
vidly: “Jail will be heaven to me c 
pared to life with my mother-in-la 

Yah-hoo: Thomas J. Keenan, p! 
cipal of the Continuation Schoo! 
Dresden, Ontario, threatened to sp 
15-year-old Willard Smith, pupil, for 
rolling a cigarette in the school bas: 
ment. Willard Smith stormed out of 
school. After that whenever he s:\\ 
his ex-principal, Willard would ye'l. 
“Yah-hoo.” Finally, the  princip:! 
smacked Willard. A magistrate set 4 
legal precedent by ruling that the : 
sault was justified. 

Record: For 54 days Maxim |! 
Stuloff, student in a Soviet aviatio 
schoo] in Siberia, studied, slept, an‘ 
appeared socially in a gas mask. !!' 
took it off for a total of only 3 hours 
and 42 minutes, to eat and wash hi 
face. The Red Army newspaper clain 
ed for Stuloff the gas mask wearing 
record of the world. 
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Musical Millions 


For the men who make musical in- 
4ruments, the last 10 years have 
changed woe into happiness, depres- 
sion into prosperity. During the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s, musical-instru- 

ent sales sagged steadily under the 
triple impact of the phonograph, the 
radio and the sound picture—each of 

hich offered music to anyone am- 
bitious enough to turn a switch or 
visit his neighborhood theater. 

By 1932, however, the tide had turn- 

i, Constant exposure to music began 
ty arouse in millions a desire to play it 
themselves. The phonograph, radio 

d movie “menaces” turned out to be 
positive blessings to the instrument in- 
justry, and sales zoomed upward. 
Last week, as they planned merchan- 
dizing campaigns for National Music 
Week from May 1 to 8, music men the 

suntry over rejoiced in the conviction 
that today “America is more music 
conscious than at any previous time in 
| tory.” 

This belief was expressed by W. A. 
Mennie, secretary of the National As- 

iation of Musical Merchandise Man- 
ufacturers, who backed it up with 

ese figures: There are 13,774,000 
Americans who play some sort of mu- 

il instrument. The piano—far and 
iway the nation’s most popular instru- 

nt-—-claims 9,424,000 of these. An- 
other 1,500,000 twang the guitar; 800,- 
000 blow cornets, saxophones and oth- 
er wind instruments; 600,000 squeeze 
piano accordions; 400,000 stroke vio- 

s and cellos; 300,000 thump drums 

{ other percussion instruments. 

lo supply these millions of musical 
enthusiasts, Mennie said, the industry 
last year sold instruments with a total 
retail value of $78,800,000. By adding 
$30,000,000 spent for instruction, he 

rived at $108,800,000 as the amount 

it in 1937 for the pleasure of mak- 
music, 

r'ypical of the music boom of the 
aSt five years has been the career of 

ree instruments—the piano, the gui- 

and the accordion. In the early 
America bought some 300,000 
pianos a year. By 1932, this figure 

| shrunk to a mere 27,000. In des- 
ration, piano-makers began to ex- 
riment—producing models requiring 
space, pianos styled to fit room 

(tings and period furnishings. These 
cllorts, combined with the new inter- 
est in playing and the beginning of 

‘overy, did the trick. By 1934, piano 

duction was up to 47,193. In 1935 it 

is 65,086. Last year production hit 
106,609—a jump of more than 300 per 

‘nt in five years. 

rhe guitar, long popular with Amer- 

in musicians, came back through a 

mbination of adaptation and a 
change in musical taste. Originally 
Played with the fingers as an accom- 
paniment to voices, the guitar was 
virtually lost in the wail and thump 


l 20's, 





of modern jazz. Its makers countered 
by changing design to make the in- 
strument stronger and louder and sub- 
stituting a pick for the old fingering 
method, But the guitar really found 
its modern niche when the _ nasal 
strains of hill-billy music came into 
vogue. Today thousands of rustic and 
pseudo-rustic groups and bands de- 
pend chiefly on the guitar for accom- 
paniment. In 1937, guitar sales totaled 
400,000. 

Music men like to call the piano ac- 
cordion “the music instrument sensa- 
tion of the decade.” Practically un- 
known except on the vaudeville stage 
five years ago, the accordion was pop- 
ularized chiefly through the sale of 
instrument-and-lessons as a_ single 
unit. Often the accordion did not be- 


come the player’s property until he 
had completed his lesson course and 
was satisfied that he was a proficient 








800,000 Americans Blow Wind Instruments 


musician. Last year Americans bought 
160,000 piano accordions; accordion 
bands, professional and amateur, exist 
all over the country; and there are 
two national organizations devoted 
exclusively to the welfare of accor- 
dion enthusiasts. 





Exchange's “New Deal” 


For the 1,375 members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, the term “New 
Deal” has a very literal meaning. 
Since 1933, the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion has been forcing thorough reform 
of what was once called “the world’s 
greatest gambling club.” 

Not long after Washington began to 
apply pressure, it occurred to Ex- 
change members that they might do a 
little housecleaning themselves. First 
step in this direction came in 1935, 
when Richard Whitney, arch-foe of 
Federal regulation and now a Sing 
Sing convict, was dropped as presi- 
dent of the Exchange in favor of the 
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more liberal Charles R. Gay. Next 
move was recommendation by a spe- 
cial committee for complete revamp- 
ing of the market’s system of self- 
government, including a board of gov- 
ernors in close contact with the gen- 
eral public and a salaried president 
with no outside financial interests. 
Last week, in accordance with these 
suggestions, the Stock Exchange’s own 
“New Deal” was moving toward com- 
pletion. Awaiting certain election 
after official nomination was the most 
liberal board of governors named for 
ihe market in decades, headed by one 


of the most unusual chairmen Wall 
Street had ever known. 
To the chairmanship—the highest 


and most responsible job now open to 
an Exchange member—was named 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., a 
studious broker. At 31 years of age, 
the youngest man to attain the po- 
sition in generations, Martin seemed 
unique to Wall Street also in his ca- 
pacity as trustee and faculty member 
of the markedly liberal New School 
for Social Research, 

Among the new governors named, 
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Wall Streeters Thought Martin Unique 


not one belonged to the “Old Guard” 
which had ruled the market under the 
Whitney regime. The nominations 
cut the average age of board members 
from 52 to 48 years and drastically re- 
duced the representation of market 
specialists, to whose power in the 
Exchange critics have often objected. 


Perhaps the best indication of the 
nominating committee’s determina- 


tion to clean house completely, how- 
ever, was the fact that it did not con- 
sider even Gay himself as liberal 
enough for a seat on the new board. 

Ahead of Martin and his colleagues, 
due to take office May 16, lay much 
important work. By no means their 
least important job will be to choose 


the Exchange’s first salaried, inde- 
pendent president to succeed Gay. 


Also up to them are two recent pro- 
posals designed to ease the Exchange’s 
burden of popular and governmental 
criticism: (1) establishment of a fund, 
fed by taxes on all stock transactions, 
to guarantee investors 100 cents on 
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the dollar when Exchange firms go 
bankrupt; (2) cutting the number of 
Exchange memberships through a spe- 
cial fund used to buy up seats as they 
are offered on the market. 

— ro 


Milk Fight 

Unknown to most non-farming 
Americans is the fact that milk pro- 
duces more cash income for the farm- 
er than any other single commodity. 
Last year dairy farmers realized $1,- 
475,000,000 from milk sales as against 
$3,882,000,000 for all crops. 

This leading position, however, has 
by no means made dairy farming a 
bed of roses. Milk distributing com- 
panies habitually take a heavy middle- 
man’s share of retail prices, often cut- 
ting into milk sales and farm profit. 
To offset this tendency, milk producers 
in recent years have evolved a highly 
effective machine—the bargaining co- 
operative. Under this plan, dairy 
farmers band together and sell to dis- 
tributing companies at prices deter- 
mined by bargaining and set forth 
in contracts, much as unions and em- 
ployers settle workers’ wages. 

Last week, organized dairy farmers 
launched a fight in Washington to pro- 
tect their bargaining cooperatives from 
“company domination.” As typical of 
what it said was happening in many 
of the nation’s great milk sheds, the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation brought before the Federal 
Trade Commission a complaint which 
it hoped to turn into a test case. 

In language strongly suggestive of 
an industrial labor dispute, the Fed- 
eration accused Gold Medal Farms, 
Inc., of New York City of “dominat- 
ing” a dairy farmers’ cooperative in 
such a way as to obtain an “unfair 
competitive advantage” over its rivals. 
The company, according to the com- 
plaint, had disrupted an independent 
cooperative by making “disparaging 
and scurrilous” statements about it. 
Then, by “coercion and intimidation,” 
the company had induced two-thirds 
of the independent cooperative’s mem- 
bers to quit it for an association deal- 
ing exclusively with the company and 
“completely under its control.” 

“A majority of the farmer milk pro- 
ducers who joined this company-con- 
trolled cooperative,” asserted the Fed- 
eration, “did not do so voluntarily, but 
because of coercion, threats and mis- 
representation.” The same methods 
were said to have been used to balk 
re-establishment of a producer-con- 
trolled cooperative, so that the com- 
pany could dictate milk prices paid to 
farmers and thus enjoy competitive 
advantages over rival concerns, 

The Federation made no secret of 
the fact that if the FTC decision were 
favorable, it would begin a war against 
“company-dominated cooperatives” in 
all sections. If the complaint failed, 
the organization said, a drive would 
start immediately in Congress to pass 
a “Wagner act for the farmers” which 
would compel collective bargaining on 
prices between producers and distrib- 
utors, just as the present Wagner act 


forces industrial employers to bargain 
with workers on wages. 

The FTC agreed to review the com- 
plaint next month. Those casting 
about for a hint on its attitude in the 
case recalled a recommendation made 
by the Commission to Congress fol- 
lowing an investigation of the milk 
industry last year: 

“Milk producers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations should be controlled exclu- 
sively by the dairy farmer members.” 

tis Pease NTE Se 
Briefs 


q Two states—California and Tex- 
as—alone drew more than 15 per cent 
of the nation’s agricultural income in 
1937, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. California farm income 
topped the nation at $586,921,000, and 
Texas was second with $498,809,000. 
The national total, exclusive of gov- 
ernment payments, was $8,154,000,000. 

q@ A sharp upswing in construction 
contracts in the 37 states east of the 
Rockies was reported last week by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, building sta- 
tisticians, The March total for all 
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Billy Ely, in College at 5 (See Col. 3) 


construction was $226,918,000, a 91 per 
cent jump over February. The in- 
crease was far greater than normal 
over that period. Construction during 
March, 1937, aggregated $231,246,000. 
q Expecting a total wheat supply 
of more than a billion bushels before 
the year’s end, the Department of Ag- 
riculture last week was preparing to 
make its first major commodity loan 
to wheat farmers. Expected winter 
and spring crops of 726,000,000 and 
176,000,000 bushels respectively, plus 
a carryover of 200,000,000 bushels, will 
push the supply far above normal do- 
mestic and export demands. Under 
the new farm act, commodity loans 
must be made. Experts predicted the 
total would be at least $120,000,000. 
q For more than 70,000 different 
items, American railroads last year 
paid $1,133,361,468, according to a re- 
port just made by the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroads. Materials sup- 
plies and fuel cost $966,383,000, and 
new equipment totaled $166,978,468. 
The 1937 pay roll was $1,983,990,485. 
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Latest Prodigy 


Brilliant youngsters are constant! 
cropping up all over the world, asto 
ishing mathematicians with th: 
skill at figures, trouncing masters 
complex games like chess, or enthra 
ing audiences with their music, 

Last week from New York Ci! 
came word of the latest Americ: 
prodigy. He was William Brews! 
Ely, 5-year-old son of an 84-year- 
father, and his specialty was paintin 
Impressed with the boy’s imaginati 
and creative ability, instructors at t!: 
nursery school he attended showe: 
some of his work to art professors 
New York University. They too w: 
impressed, and took Billy on for 
month’s trial. He did so well that 
the end of that time he was matri 
lated and became the youngest reg’ 
tered student in N. Y. U. history. 

Educators who might have fe|! 
qualms at seeing a five-year-old hurd): 
grade, grammar and high school to x 
straight from kindergarten to college 
were not inclined to worry about Bil! 
His father, who consented readily to 
the unusual arrangement, is Dr. Ric! 
ard T. Ely, president of the Institut 
for Economic Research and one of t!\ 
country’s outstanding economists. Dr. 
Ely, who was graduated from Colu: 
bia College at the prosaic age of 22, 
could see no danger in Billy’s « 
periment. 

Scarcely less amazing than _ th 
“prodigy” he fathered, Dr. Ely is tl 
oldest professor on the active list 
Columbia University. The author 
a long string of economic treatises, ! 
is now at work on a history of Amer- 
ican economic thought and last y: 
penned enough manuscript to fill 1,0) 
printed pages. When he was 77, ! 
took as his second wife 32-year-old 
Margaret Hahn, a former student «! 
his. Besides Billy, they have also 
daughter, Mary, who at the age 
three is already in kindergarten. 

Of his son’s talent, Dr. Ely com- 
mented that he came by it “lawfully.” 
since his grandmother was a painte! 
The boy’s work so far, he remarke: 
had run chiefly to “ships and cam: 
and things like that.” 


Hicks at Harvard 


“We must have a spirit of toleranc: 
which allows the expression of !! 
opinions, however heretical they ma 
appear.” 

This was the plea made two yea! 
ago by President James Bryant Conan! 
of Harvard University at Harvard: 
tercentenary celebration in Cambridg« 
Mass. And this was the policy Harvard 
demonstrated last fortnight when i! 
appointed an avowed Communist to a 











—__..———___ 
IF YOU HAVE FISTULA 


Write McCleary Clinic, 1882 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for large and help- 
ful illustrated book. Free.—Adv. 
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relatively minor position on its fac- 
ulty. 

The Communist, 37-year-old Gran- 
ville Hicks, was no stranger to Har- 
vard. In 1923, at 22, he was gradu- 
ted there with highest honors. Sub- 
equently, he joined the Smith Col- 
lege faculty at Northampton, Mass., 
ind taught English at Renssalear Poly- 
technic Institute of Troy, N. Y. In 
1935, when he was literary editor of 
The New Masses, New York Commu- 

t weekly, R, P. I. dismissed him, 

nsibly for reasons of economy, but 
ks charged that the reason was an 
nidemic of Red hysteria.” At the 
ne, he was known also as the author 

, biography of John Reed, a Har- 

rd graduate and a Communist whose 

ib is now a Shrine in Soviet Russia. 

Last week, on the heels of his ap- 

tment to stimulate extra-curricu- 
study of American history, Hicks 
| Harvard were being peppered 
ith criticism. Veterans’ groups, their 
iliaries and the D. A. R. expressed 
lignation. Coincidentally, the state 

vislature extended the life of a 
committee investigating subversive 
opaganda, Nevertheless, it seemed 
likely that Hicks—believed to be 
the first known Communist ever to 

1amed to the institution’s faculty— 
uld lose his new post. From 
ilihy, privately-endowed, 302-year- 
| Harvard came the sharp announce- 
ent that the appointment would not 
withdrawn “no matter what oc- 

\Meanwhile, the mayor of Cambridge 

ved to combat what he asserted 

is the spread of Communism in the 
public schools. Charging that Har- 
vard students were soliciting members 

r the Young Communist League, he 
proposed a unique remedy: city-spon- 
ored parties for young people, includ- 
ing bicycle trips and free ice cream. 

SN  ——EEe 
Briefs 


@ To illustrate the horrors of mod- 

n conflict, Oberlin College at Ober- 

, Ohio, staged a two-day “war” on 

campus last week. Students were 

ipplied with machine guns, auto- 

itic rifles and gas masks by Nation- 
| Guardsmen, who also instructed 
them in drill, espionage and arma- 

nt. War rations were served in the 

llege dormitories, and classes were 

voted to discussions of military 
tactics and gas defense. 

@ To teach women students of 
Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania 
“to do something with their hands 

sides knitting,” George A. Bourde- 

, Instructor in engineering, started 
urse in blacksmithing. Over blaz- 
¢ kiln furnaces, 15 young women 
or daily, regardless of heat and 
rt, turning out horseshoes, andirons 

d iron pokers. 

© When their school in Hutchin- 

, Kans., closed for Easter vacation, 

E. Douglass, former mule driver 

ho struck oil, took his three children 
ind 18 of their classmates on a spree 
'o Chicago. A special train plus hotel 
bills of $700 a day brought the total 
cost of the party to $6,000. 











SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Hormone Report 


Outstanding among the 250 papers 
read to the four-day spring convention 
of the American Chemical Society in 
Dallas, Tex., last week, was that of 
Dr. Abraham White, 30-year-old pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. Discussing 
the topic, How We Are Made, Dr. 
White concentrated on hormones. Gen- 
erated by the glands and organs of the 
body, these are chemicals which are 
involved in every major function of 
life, from digestion to growth and re- 
production, One of the most spectac- 
ular, called prolactin, can cause roost- 
ers to brood, tomcats to give milk and 
milk-deficient females to become nor- 
mal. For isolating prolactin in its 
pure form, Dr. White last week got a 
prize of $1,000. 

Prolactin is a normal secretion of 
the pituitary gland, a three-part organ 
at the base of the brain, The gland is 
only about the size of a hazelnut, and 
so complicated that its study has led 
scientists to examine whale pituitaries, 
larger and simpler than man’s, but 
similar in function. When Dr. White 
started his research, scientists had 
traced no less than five distinct horo- 
mones to the pituitary gland. One of 
these was prolactin, which stimulates 
mother love and milk production, even 
in males. The others were hormones 
which regulated the functions of other 
ductless glands in the body, making 
the pituitary the master of them all. 

If science could find out what these 
hormones are made of, it is barely pos- 
sible that chemists would be able to 
duplicate them synthetically; it would 
then be possible to modify human be- 
ings at will, making the lazy energetic, 
the weak strong, the male female, and 
the female male, simply by chemical 
injections. Taking prolactin for the 
subject of his study, Dr. White was 
able to obtain it in pure form—the 
first time that any pituitary hormone 
has been’so obtainable. Unfortunate- 
ly for chemists who would like to 
manufacture prolactin in their labora- 
tories, however, Dr. White announced 
that the hormone was undoubtedly a 
protein—a substance so complex that 
no chemist has been able to solve the 
mystery of how it is made, 

Not from Dallas, but from Chicago, 
came another interesting report about 
hormones. In that city, Dr. R. R. 
Greene of Northwestern University 
reported on tetosterone. This is a 
male sex hormone which for experi- 
mental purposes can be derived in 
minute quantities from sheep’s wool. 
Injecting tetosterone into pregnant lab- 
oratory rats, Dr. Greene found that 
two kinds of offspring resulted: male 
and bisexual, He reasoned that baby 
rats which normally would have been 
male stayed that way, while rats which 
would have been female developed 
characteristics of both sexes. In bi- 
sexual cases, however, the female 





characteristics remained  predomi- 
nant; from Dr. Greene’s experiments, 
it was only possible to conclude that 
if science wants to predetermine sex, 
it still has a long way to go. 
>> 


Extraordinary Perception 


Dedicated by its founder, Dr, J. B. 
Rhine of Duke University, to discus- 
sions of telepathy and extra-sensory 
perception (PATHFINDER, July 17), 
the Journal of Parapsychology sur- 
prisingly exploded last week what 
seemed to be an extraordinary case 
of thought transference. 

The Journal told the story of a fee- 
ble-minded, 10-year-old Latvian girl. 
In a schoolhouse near Riga, her in- 
structor was unable to teach her to 
read or to do the simplest sums, By 
accident, he discovered that when he 
stood at her shoulder and looked at a 
book she was reading, she could read 
well. When her mother stood by her, 
the girl read, but in the stumbling 
manner of her parent. 

Members of a commission from the 
University of Bonn, Germany, found 
that if the girl’s mother was given a 
page identical to the one the girl was 
looking at, then sent into an adjacent 
room, the child could still read. But 
when the girl was placed in a sound- 
proof room, she was utterly stupid. 
This led to a nearly unbelievable con- 
clusion: the child had such keen ears 
that she could hear the subconscious 
movements of the vocal chords of her 
teacher and her mother. With this as 
a Start, the Bonn experts quickly ex- 
plained her imbecility: the nerve cen- 
ters in her brain concerned with hear- 
ing were so vastly overdeveloped that 


all the other brain functions were 
nearly crowded out. 
— >. ——-— 


Anatomy Meeting 


How slowly the study of human 
anatomy progressed after the Egyp- 
tians began it in about 1600 B. C. can 
be judged from the fact that the gen- 
eral circulation of the blood was not 
discovered until 3,200 years later. How 
far it has progressed nowadays could 
be judged last week from the reports 
of the 50th annual convention of the 
American Association of Anatomists, 
held at Pittsburgh. Some reports: 

g A wrinkle-removing gland lotion 
now on the market was discussed by 
Dr. Car] Moore and associates of Chi- 
cago University. The preparation, he 
said, was part of a larger and more 
important discovery—that sex hor- 
mones generated by the glands are 
more effectively absorbed when rub- 
bed as a lotion on the skin than when 
injected into the body, although in- 
jection is much more commonly used 
to correct malfunctioning glands. Dr. 
Moore thought that skin application 
would open up a new field of treat- 
ment for human diseases caused by 
insufficient secretion of sex hor- 
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mones, and particularly for disorders 
of women. Such application, he ex- 
plained, would make up for the fail- 
ure or improper functioning of glands, 
but would be dangerous without prop- 
er medical advice. 

@ Humans are held together by 
their muscles and bones, Why, bone- 
less, microscopic human tissue cells do 
not disintegrate was explained by Dr. 
R. R. Bensley of the University of 
Chicago. He said that each was held 
together by a newly discovered “glue 
of life” which he called “plasmosin.” 
Further study of the fibrous, chemical 
“glue,” he expected, would help ex- 
plain the breakdown of body cells in 
disease, and might help guard against 
it. 

@ Man may some day live more 
than his natural span of life by using 
second-hand parts. This possibility, 
admitted among scientists for the last 
25 years, was concretely envisioned by 
Dr. Gearge O. Gey of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. He report- 
ed preservation of thyroid and para- 
thyroid gland tissues, which were suc- 
cessfully grafted onto the withered 
glands of persons suffering from lack 
of thyroid and parathyroid gland se- 
cretions which help regulate growth, 
sexual] maturity and other character- 
istics. 

@ Together with the anatomists ‘at 
Pittsburgh met the American Associa- 
tion of Physical Anthropologists, in- 
terested not only in the anatomy of 
man as it is today, but also as it was 
millions of years ago. Before the 
anthropologists, Professor Erich Weid- 
enreich of the Peiping Union Medical 
College, China, discussed his discov- 
eries about ancient primates near 
Peiping. The first differentiation of 
man from the ape, he declared, took 
place about 58,000,000 years ago—be- 
tween 56 and 57% million years 
greater than previously accepted esti- 
mates. The first “man,” Dr. Weiden- 
reich emphasized, walked upright and 
was fairly intelligent, but was far 
more bestial than human. 

ee 
Briefs 


@ At a recent meeting of the Ethi- 
cal Culture Society in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Edward Weiss of Temple Uni- 
versity declared that high blood pres- 
sure is almost exclusively an Amer- 
ican disease. He thought this fact 
could be traced to worry and strain 
in general, and to three emotional 
conflicts: (1) between the American 
desire for success at any price and the 
ethical concepts of fair play; (2) be- 
tween love of freedom and the limi- 
tations on freedom imposed by so- 
ciety; (3) between high-pressure ad- 
vertising of commodities as “necessi- 
ties” and pocketbooks unable to pay 
for those “necessities.” 

@ Dr. Reginald Fitz of New York 
reported that appendicitis was becom- 
ing more, and not less deadly, due 
largely to the unwise use of laxatives. 
He reported that the death rate, only 
8.7 per 100,000 persons in 1900, was 
11.2 in 1936. 
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McCarthy vs. Church 


Many a harried minister of modern 
times has watched his Sunday congre- 
gation dwindle as member after mem- 
ber abandoned the discipline of ser- 
mons for the pleasures of movies, 
autoing or golf. Few, however, have 
had to compete for public favor with 
a ventriloquist’s dummy. 

But last week, at Herb Lake, Canada, 
the Rev. Hugh R. Percy was obliged 
to do just that—he had found brash- 
tongued, top-hatted Charlie McCarthy 
to be his superior in attracting the 
public. Bowing to the dummy’s tre- 
mendous popularity as radio’s leading 
favorite, the clergyman changed the 
time of his Sunday evening services 
from 7 to 8 p. m., so as not to conflict 
with Charlie’s hour. He explained 
that in answer to his remonstrances, a 
“surprisingly large number” of back- 
sliding churchgoers had replied: 

“If we go to church, we can’t listen 
to Charlie McCarthy.” 


Three New Saints 


In the Roman Catholic Church's 
long calendar of saints last week stood 
three new names—Giovanni Leonardi, 
Italian; Andrew Bobola, Pole; and 
Salvatore da Hota, Spaniard. With 
the single Latin word “decernimus” 
(“we will it”), Pope Pius XI had, in 
Catholic eyes, raised the long-dead 
trio to the ranks of God’s chosen 
friends and servants in Heaven. 

The canonizations, reward of an 
arduous period of tests and _ trials 
(PATHFINDER, Novy. 13), gave to 
Rome one of its most brilliant Easter 
celebrations. Ceremonies began when 
the Pope, heralded by silver trumpets, 
appeared on his portable throne in the 
vast, vaulted basilica of St. Peter’s, 
wearing the papal triple crown and 
clad in a cream colored mantle em- 
broidered with gold. His advent was 
greeted by thunderous applause from 
a crowd of 50,000 admitted by ticket. 

After preliminary services, petition- 
ers formally approached the Holy 
Father to ask that the names of the 
three candidates be inscribed in the 
calendar of saints. Thrice they were 
put off while the Pope, following the 
age-old ceremony of canonization, 
prayed to the Virgin Mary and the 
Holy Spirit. Thrice the petitioners 
repeated their request—‘insistently, 
more insistently, most insistently.” 

To the third petition, the Pope 
agreed, rising to receive gifts from the 
petitioners—loaves of bread on silver 
and gold platters, miniature casks of 
water and wine, cages of larks and 
finches representing angels and doves 
symbolizing the Holy Spirit. Then he 
pronounced canonization, and instant- 
ly there burst forth from the Sistine 
Choir a “Te Deum” and St. Peter’s 
11-ton bell pealed forth. 

Easter mass followed, and after the 











tiring five-hour ceremony the Po) 
appeared on the church balcony | 
fore 100,000 cheering faithful to « 
liver his benediction “urbi et orbi’ 
“to the city and the world.” As {| 
frail prelate, who will be 81 1, 
month, returned to the papal chambe: 
to rest, 6,000 electric lights pick | 
out the dome of St. Peter’s in ce}: 
bration of the new saints. 

The three thus raised to sainthood 
were holy men of the 16th and 17: 
centuries. St. Giovanni Leonar 
founded the order of the Regulars 
the Mother of God; St. Andrew Bob. 
was martyred during a Cossack ji 
vasion of Poland; and St. Salvator 
da Hota was banished from Spain | 
fellow-Catholics envious of his n 
raculous powers. According to Cath 
lic law, each had already been beat 
fied, and to each had been attribut: 
at least two miracles—the curing 
such diseases as varicose ulcers and 
spinal meningitis. 

ee 


Delinquency Survey 


Criminologists, psychiatrists and so- 
ciologists often differ on what lead 
youth to crime, but one view th: 
hold in common is that unwholeso;: 
early environment is a great contri! 
uting factor. Of uncommon inter: 
last week, because it bore on this point 
and because it was the testimony of 
juvenile delinquents themselves, was 
a survey completed by the New Jerse) 
Juvenile Delinquency Commission. 

In a report to Governor A. Harry 
Moore, the commissioners stated the) 
had questioned more than 1,700 youth: 
in correctional and penal institutions 
of the state. All those questioned 
were under 21. These were some 0! 
the things found out: 

@ The influence which led to th: 
first act of delinquency was blamed on 
older boys by 535 of those questioned; 
on boys the same age by 404; on mo- 
tion pictures by 262; on poverty )b\ 
191; on newspapers by 161; on adults 
by 101; on unemployment by 94, Onl) 
seven blamed parents for their pre- 
dicament. 

q@ The agency which they thoug!i! 
had most mistreated them: polic: 
(519); judges (465); correctional] inst 
tutions (271); schools (244); probation 
officers (188); parole officers (104). 

Questioning of about half the en- 
tire number threw this light on the 
religious background of the delin 
quents: about 80 per cent of the moth- 
ers and 65 per cent of the fathers had 
attended church regularly, but only 
43 per cent of the boys had been 
churchgoers. A total of 114 out of 
889 did not believe in God. 

In the matter of life work, 46 per 
cent of the 1,700 delinquents hoped 
to be skilled laborers, while 20 per 
cent intended to enter a profession. 
Twenty-two incorrigibles said they 
would develop a career of crime. 
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A te ADOT ENE ee te gent 


April 30, 1938 


Ad happicr smokin to YOU! 


Get in on this mellower, richer-tasting tobacco 
that so many smokers never tire of praising! 


| DON'T FIND A TRACE 

OF BITE OR RAWNESS 

IN A WHOLE TIN OF 
PRINCE ALBERT, 


FRANK C. FISHER is delighted to talk about 
the grand tobacco he’s enjoyed these last 15 

rs. Frank’s advice to dissatisfied pipe- 
mokers is this: “If you’re hankering for 
ich, ripe, mellow tobacco, try Prince Albert. 
Being crimp cut, P. A. burns slow and cool 
—and it’s rich-tastin’ too. I'll say Prince 
Albert is a bargain. Every tin gives me 
50 pipefuls.”’ 


around 


THE SMOOTHEST, 
TASTIEST TOBACCO 
| EVER MET UP 


BUSY DAIRYMAN, Al Doremus, Jr., is 

my active in athletics, too. But at work 

, his pipe and Prince Albert put a lot 

re yee in life. Says Al: “‘One pipeful of 

ld, tasty Prince Albert tells you why it’s 

e favorite. P. A. burns so slow and cool. 

A special process takes out harshness. And 

P. A.’s crimp cut to pack right. My tip to 
pipe-smokers is to try Prince Albert.”’ 


30 


pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


THESE ARE THOROUGHBRED 
ARABIAN HORSES. SOME FOLKS 


SAY ARABIAN HORSES WERE 


FIRST NTROOUCED TO AMERICA 


By CORTEZ 


THAT CRIMP CUT HELPS 

R.A. TO SHAPE UP EASY. 
IN FACT, IT ALMOST , 
ROLLS ITSELF! 


MEET E. C. CRESSON, just short a few 
years of his Silver Anniversary smoking 
P. A. “It’s a very mild smoke,” says “E. 
C.” “Yet it’s got rich taste I’ve never seen 
the beat of. There’s no harshness. And 
Prince Albert almost rolls itself up into 
firm, slow-burning, cool-smoking cigarettes. 
Prince Albert saves money too. I get around 
70 swell ‘makin’s’ smokes from each tin.” 


PRINCE ALBERT IS 
MILD, SOOTHING 
YET IT’S GOT THE RICH 
TOBACCO TASTE AND 

FRAGRANCE THAT 

APPEAL TO ME 


£ 


WHEN HOWARD STRAWN smiles, he 
SMILES! And in this case, the reason is 
easy to see. He’s about to roll up a Prince 
Albert ‘‘makin's’’ smoke. But let Howard 
tell it: ‘I’m a happier man on account of 
Prince og rt. I can roll '’em now quicker 
than ever. That crimp cut hugs the paper, 
and miele up neat. And, believe me, P. A.’s 
got the taste, yet it’s mild, soothing.” 


fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


ISN'T THIS ONE tS (T SAFE FOR 


HANOSOME 


THERES NO 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
FOR PIPE-SMOKERS.... 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find it 
the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco 
you ever smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the tobacco in 
it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
FOR ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes 
from Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find them the finest, tastiest roll- 
your-own cigarettes you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with 
the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full pur- 
chase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


BURN NING p 
CIGARETTE Towacen’ 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
THAT PA. NO- BITE PROCESS 
CERTAINLY ASSURES AN J 
EXTRA -MiLD f YES AND PRINCE 


MORE BITE 
N HIM “THAN 
ALBERT SURE 1S 

TASTY FOR A 

TOBACCO THAT'S 
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EDITORIAL 





A Middle Ground 


If Congress approves—and it seems 
fairly certain that Congress will ap- 
prove—the New Deal will soon be 
launching another pump-priming pro- 
gram. The program will involve a 
Federal expenditure of from 4% to 5 
billion dollars. 

Although he is its chief advocate, 
there is some reason to believe that 
not even President Roosevelt himself 
is altogether happy over this plan. 
Scarcely more than a year ago, when 
business wore a bright look, he was 
expressing hopes for a_ balanced 
budget and for a gradual reduction in 
the nation’s huge public debt. Indeed, 
so bright was business’s look, that the 
New Deal began a sharp curtailment 
in relief and recovery outlays. Then 
something suddenly made an upward 
trend go precipitously downward; the 
machinery of our economics stalled; 
the picture changed from one of en- 
couragement to one of discouragement. 

When business conditions showed 
no appreciable improvement early this 
year, it became clear that something 
would have to be done, and done 
quickly, From then on, it was up to 
President Roosevelt to decide. Broadly 
speaking, the decision had to be made 
between two schools of thought. One 
school held that some action other 
than spending would have to be taken. 
The other school held that spending 
was the only sensible approach to the 
immediate problem. At length, and 
very probably with some reluctance, 
the President chose between the two 
—and he chose to spend. 

If, as appears likely, reluctance real- 
ly did mark the President’s final 
choice, it is not surprising. In effect, 
his decision to spend meant that he 
would have to forget all his hopes 
about a balanced budget and a re- 
duced national debt. In effect, it could 
be taken to mean either of two things: 
(1) that past New Deal spending had 
fallen far short of its objective, or 
(2) that past New Deal spending had 
been stopped too soon to give busi- 
ness time to take up the slack. Be- 
cause there were elements of truth 
in both these meanings, the de- 
bate over them could continue in- 
definitely. For that reason, in con- 
sidering the immediate prospect of 
new Federal pump-priming, it was of 
little value last week to weep over 
the might-have-been. 

More to the point, however, was an- 
other debate that still goes on. This 
does not concern itself with the past 
wisdom or unwisdom of New Deal 
spending; it concerns itself with the 
present and with how conditions of 
the present should best be handled. 
The first argument—and it is a potent 
ohe—is that something concrete must 
be done to stimulate business and at- 
tack unemployment. This is the argu- 











ment, in part, of those who say the 
government must spend until private 
enterprise is in a position to function 
normally and with health. 

The argument on the other side fol- 
lows a different and perhaps less real- 
istic line of reasoning. It says that 
government, instead of spending, 
should restore business confidence in 
such ways as these: (1) the New Deal 
should stop pressing for the surplus 
profits and capital gains taxes; (2) the 
New Deal should make its position 
clear in the field of private utilities; 
(3) the New Deal should take steps 
to amend the Wagner Labor Act to 
make labor more responsible; (4) the 
New Deal should stop harrying “en- 
trenched interests.” 

Between this argument and the ar- 
gument- of the spenders, there is a 
wide gulf, but it is not inconceivable 
that the gulf can be narrowed down to 
the satisfaction of both sides. On the 
one hand, anti-spenders seem unreal- 
istic when they say that the current 
economic headache can be cured mere- 
ly through an obscure process called 


“restoration of confidence.” How is 
confidence restored and how long 
does the restoration take? What 


happens meanwhile to the idle work- 
ers and the idle factories, what hap- 
pens meanwhile to the deflating econ- 
omy? On the other hand, the spend- 
ers seem unrealistic when they brush 
aside arguments about the dangers of 
unending deficits and a mounting na- 
tional debt. How long can credit re- 
main sound, for instance, when the 
debt keeps mounting from 22% bil- 
lions in 1933 to 37% billions in 1938? 

Considering both arguments, it does 
not seem unreasonable to look for a 
middle ground between both the 
spenders and the anti-spenders. On 
this ground, it can be said that the 
New Deal’s spending plan can be put 
into effect simultantously with a se- 
rious government drive to restore con- 
fidence through just such steps as 
those suggested by the anti-spenders. 
In this way, business should receive 
not only a cash fillip but a moral 
fillip also. In this way, too, it might 
be found that not nearly so much as 
4% or 5 billion dollars will be needed 
to turn the tide. 


gq 
What Writers Need 


A beautiful blonde around to pro- 
vide the romantic quality, an intel- 
lectual woman to pat him on the back, 
an efficient stenographer to take his 
notes and a wife to cook a meal for 
the four of them. 


The man who should get all this at- 
tention is a writer, any writer. At 
least such is the formula offered by 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, and him- 
self the author of informed and witty 
books on government and finance, 


‘around the neck, 





Pathfinder 


Now at first glance Mr. Arnold’s suc 
gestion might seem to be well bu: 
tressed, possibly from his own e 
perience, possibly from laborator, 
tests on what the average writer nee: 
besides a pencil, a typewriter 4a 
some paper. But Mr. Arnold, when | 
made this statement in a recent spe: 
in Washington, chose to be sweepi: 
He chose to indicate that this fem 
foursome of blonde, intellectual, s 
nographer and wife would be defin; 
assets to any author, whether the . 
thor’s field be textbooks for hi 
school biology classes or fiction 
the slick-paper magazines. And w! 
Mr. Arnold, or anyone, chooses to 
as sweeping as that, we balk. 

The four selected female ty; 
might have been all very good for \ 
Arnold when he wrote such books 
The Folklore of Capitalism, or 7 
Symbols of Government. Perhaps ! 
needed their presence. But if on 
wants to write the epics of a nati 
the great poems, the stirring nove!s, 
Mr. Arnold’s list will be of little he! 

“A wife to cook a meal” is a cha 
a formidable o!) 
stacle on the path of progress. When 
the divine inspiration at last descends 
upon the hair-tearing, lip-biting a 
thor, that is no time for a voice 
come shrilling into the author’s stud 
“For goodness’ sake, Harold, Th 
soup’s getting cold. Will you come i 
here this minute!” For the ep 
writer, searching his soul, evokin: 
visions, the traditional and best dict 
is bread and cheese. And this is to |) 
snatched only at odd moments, pre!- 
erably in a musty garret. 

“An efficient stenographer to tak: 
his notes” is a superfluity and, mor 
often than not, an uncomfortable pres 
ence. The stenographer has not yet 
been born who is so efficient th 
when the person dictating is mome!- 
tarily lost for a thought, she does no! 
begin to purse her lips and assume 
that disconcerting expression tha! 
means, “Here’s a man who’s not 
bright as he thinks he is.” 

“An intellectual woman to pat him 
on the back” falls, unfortunately, into 
one of two classifications, either on 
of which is equally bad to have aroun‘! 
a writer. In one case she is a crili 
so constructive that she is practical!) 
useless, eternally telling the benigh! 
ed author that his plays are bette: 
than Noel Coward’s, his novels wo 
thier than Sinclair Lewis’s, his poen 
the equal of Shelley’s. The other i; 
the destructive critic (generally wil!) 
horn-rimmed glasses and a determine:! 
manner) who will raise violent obje: 
tions because your bedroom farce: 
doesn’t have a class angle or becaus: 
your society novel doesn’t describ: 
every wealthy character in it as 
rotter or a cad, 

This leaves us with only “the beau 
tiful blonde to provide romantic qua! 
ity.” All we can say here is that that’s 
something, that a beautiful blonde is 
a very nice thing to be left with and 
is really the only thing we thought 
necessary for successful authorship 
in the first place. 
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“CAPITAL CHAT 

















S IF having the original navel 
A orange tree in the United States 
vod the greatest aboriginal boulder 
quarries in the world} weren't dis- 
tinction enough for any city, Wash- 

ston now has the nation’s first 

hool of animated cartooning. Pro- 
§ prietor is a former Walt Disney artist, 
t Herman Pearlman. 
F The elevator in Washington’s Albee 
building stops at the last floor but one, 

| there is a sign, illustrated by a 

toon, pointing to the penthouse. 
I pstairs, Pearlman and his assistant, 
Wesley Doty, are to be found in an 
fice full of Pearlman caricatures, 

cluding one of President Roosevelt 

d the Washington Monument auto- 

phed by the President. Last week 
Pearlman’s small daughter Shirley was 

ere too, drawing futuristic houses 
blackboard. 

Pearlman is a Washingtonian, young 

d dark with glasses. He worked 14 

nths for Disney in Hollywood but 
preferred the East, so he went to New 
York and got a job for eight months 

th Max Fleischer (the Fleischer who 
ade Popeye the Sailor Man a movie 
ir). All the time, though, he kept 
hinking about how animated car- 
tooning was a new uncrowded field 
th an opening for trained animators. 
ick in the capital, while he was 
etching new members of Congress 
“ the Washington Post, he was also 
ri unmering together illuminated draw- 
boards like the kind he had used 
Disney’s, 
These are desks with glass panels 
t can be lighted by a bulb in the 
In drawing movie cartoons, the 
st works with four or five sheets 
paper at atime. He starts out, for 
ince, by drawing Donald Duck on 
verge of quacking. On a second 
eet of paper atop the first one, he 
vs Donald Duck quacking. Then 
iserts other sheets of paper to 
rd the in-between movements. 
illuminated glass panel helps him 
ice the progress of a quack through 
thicknesses of paper. Finally the 
re set of cartoons is painted on 
lluloid, colored, and photographed. 
takes 24 of them to make one sec- 
| of film. 
Pearlman pupils work in the dark 

h the light of their drawing boards 

iing dramatically in their faces. 
le ploneer course has been open two 

eks and has enrolled 12 pupils. One 
| Postal Telegraph messenger boy, 
other a 15-year-old high school boy. 
st of them have the same fault— 
ey dig their pencils into the paper. 
rree and easy—that’s the way to 
ke your circles,’ says Pearlman, 
ith a sweeping gesture. 
Circles, ovals, and parallel lines, he 
vS, are the basis of all animated car- 
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The orange tree is in greenhouse number 18 of 
Department of Agriculture. It is the oldest 
wn survivor of trees budded directly from Brazil- 
Stock in 1870, and ancestor of practically all the 
n trees in the United States. The boulder quar- 
fs are on the banks and hillsides around Piney 
Sranch, a deep ravine east of Rock Creek Park 
i Washington. 









Photo by Kane] 


Pearlman Can Follow a Quack on Paper 


toons. “Circles and ovals make the 
head, feet, hands and body. You con- 
nect them with parallel lines for arms 
and legs—and there’s the skeleton of 
a Mickey Mouse.” 

A 10-month course three nights a 
week at the school costs $125. Pearl- 
man says he doesn’t care particularly 
whether the school is a success. His 
ambition is to turn it into a studio and 
make his own movies. He has evolved 
a star character called George, a 
round-faced button-nosed appealing 
little figure, “patterned on George 
Washington as a kid.” Pearlman plans 
to put George in a cocked hat and 


breeches against a colonial back- 
ground and then throw in a lot of 
anachronisms, like radios, to make 


it funny. He hopes that his pupils 
will help him find playmates for 
George “the way Mickey Mouse has 
Pluto the Pup and Horace Horse.” 
Pearlman would like to make George 
as famous as Mickey. “A nice patri- 
otic little character,” he says. “Ought 
to appeal to schools.” We wondered 
what the D, A. R. would think of 
George Washington in a comic strip. 
It sounds like lese majesty. 


LREATEST VALUWE cx. AMER 
IVE US Spy INCLUDED 


PRECISION-BUILT CANDID CAMERA 
with powerful Wollensak Minivar lens 
and spyglass view-finder. Takes 16 pic- 
tures on 1 roll of standard film. 
COMPARE WITH $50 CAMERA! 


included Free of Extra Charge 
with any GOLDEN JEWELED WATCH 
purchased and paid for on our easy credit 
plan. Golden Jeweled Watches are new 
1938 Models, cased in charm and color 
of natural yellow Gold with raised Gilt 
dial and numerals. Mirror-polished 
Vhilsecm movement with Red Ruby in center 

wheel for accuracy. Al! yours for 
only $7 in 2 easy payments, $3.50 each. 


Send only 25c, We Trust You 
NO CHARGE FOR CREDIT—NO RED TAPE—WE SHIP AT ONCE 


Rush your name and address with 25¢ for packing. et< First 
payment secured by tronclad Money-Back Guarantee. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK. Specify Mode! You Desire, 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


GOLDEN WATCH CORP. 
Dept.220, 509 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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PAYS YOU for 
Ware: and 


SICK OR 
INJURED, 


The Federel Life & Casualty 
Compeny (A legel reserve insur- 
ence compeny, which hes paid 
millions of doliem to policy- 
holders during 32 yeers in busi- 
ness), offen you the special 
coverage Blue See! Policy which 
helps pey doctor, nune, hospitel, 
medicine, and emergency ex- 


ACCIDENT 


eae 
$25 Boma 
ace 
$100 ine 
2? $5000.00 


for Accidental O 


for accidental death. Insures 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Ages 16 to 70. Ne Medical 
Exemination. No egent will Siaame a 
call. Approved by Stste Inser- “ : 
ence Departments, Be safe! AND COSTS ONLY 
SEND NO MONEY B2EMomUe 
ee 


Don t Risk Delay -Send This Coupon TODAY 


BLUE SEAL DEPT., FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY C0. 
CENTRAL UNDERWRITERS, 306 Park Ave., Rockford, Hit. 


' 

' 

' 

’ 

+ witht ebfgstion, mail complete information bow 1 san got the | 
BLUE SEAL POLICY for T deys FREE INSPECTION, ‘ 
7 





rite Us a Line 









































A beaatiful bride was young Rose 
Wearing white from her head to her toes, 
As she swept down the aisle 
She tried putting on style 





Win $25.00 


Whether or not you have ever been to a big 
church wedding—tell us what happened at this one. 
Most everyone likes to think about a wedding with 
candles, music, and orange blossoms, so you should 
find it easy to think of @ line to com peete the 
limerick. Look at the picture! Look at the unfin- 
ished limerick lines! Then use your imagination to 
write a last line ending with some word that rhymes 
with ‘‘Rose’’ and ‘‘toes.’’ It’s as easy as ‘‘falling 
off a log’’ and the first line which comes into your 
mind may be the very one to win the $25.00 rst 
Prize. Some words you might use to end your line 
are goes, hose, or knows but there are several others, 

First Prize is $25.00; Second Prize, $15.00; Third 
Prize, $10.00, and the 25 remaining prizes, $1.00 
each. Mail us only one entry on a ic postal card or 
in a letter. Only one rson from a family may 
send a line but duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
the event of ties. 


HOSE FOR PROMPTNESS 

We must have @ last line for this limerick right 
away so we are going to give away 28 pairs of 
ladies’ Phoenix Chiffon Hose for promptness. Send 
your last line NOW so if you win one of the 28 
rizes, you will also receive a Free Pair of Hose 
or yourself or some member of your family. If 
you can’t send your line today mail it before mid- 
night, June 20, 1938, to 


June Limerick, 33 Capper Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 
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PRESENTING 





Marriner S. Eccles 


If a popular economics writer had 
not been invited during the winter 
of 1932-33 to address the University 
of Utah, if a heavy snowstorm had not 
delayed his train and if a_ super- 
successful Mormon banker named 
Marriner Stoddard Eccles had not been 
asked to fill in for the writer, the New 
Deal might have emerged exactly as it 
is today. But then again, it might 
not have. 

If Eccles had never spoken that 
stormy night, the United States last 
week might still have been confront- 
ed with the projected second large- 
scale pump-priming plan, might still 
have had behind it such New Deal 
matters as these: (1) billions for re- 
lief through works projects; (2) a 
bank deposit-guarantee law; (3) un- 
employment insurance and old age 
pension laws; (4) Federal supervision 
of the stock market; (5) unified bank- 
ing system. All these things might 
have come anyway—without Eccles. 
But then again, they might not have. 

For when the snowbound writer, 
who happened to be Stuart Chase, 
finally got to the university hall, he 
heard the tag end of Eccles’ speech 
and was so impressed that he told his 
good friend Rexford Guy Tugwell 
about the sharp-nosed, flashing-eyed 
banker. Tugwell, then flying high in 
the White House inner circle, told Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 
It was Morgenthau’s turn to be im- 
pressed. In 1934, Eccles was made his 
special assistant, Within six months, 
the President acted on Morgenthau’s 
suggestion and named Eccles a Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
In another six months, Roosevelt 
made him chairman of the Board. The 
little man from the West, only 44 years 
old, was right at the top of the heap. 

The New Deal, like any national ad- 
ministration, is not the product of one 
man’s thought. Rather, it is the resi- 
due of the heated discussion, the 
eagerly-advanced plans, the hopeful 
dreams of many men. Within the 
Democratic party, the fight and the 
fire, the plans and the hopes, have 
come in the division between conser- 
vatives and liberals. In the matter of 
financial policy, the party division has 
seen Morgenthau and Eccles, who 
once stood together, on widely sep- 
arated paths. Morgenthau has been 


for balancing the national budget, 
avoidance of pump-priming. Eccles 


has given the weight to spending. By 
last week the President had made his 
choice. Eccles was the winner, 
Thus, by a victory over the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Eccles has shown 
himself a little more powerful even 
than the considerable powers he al- 
ready possesses. The power of the 
Federal Reserve Board over money 
and banking policy is tremendous and 








International 


Money Has Always Surrounded Eccles 


he is the Board’s guiding force. For 
one thing, the Board may prescribe 
margin requirements on the Stock Ex- 
changes. For another and more im- 
portant thing, the Board, with the 
Treasury’s cooperation, has the power 
to control and limit expansion of the 
reserves, loans and investments of 


banks. In other words, the credit of 
America, the vital backbone of the 
capitalist economy, is administered 


through the Board and through Eccles. 

Eccles has never known the time 
when he was not surrounded by 
money. Until 1932, wealthy and con- 
servative, he was a Republican. Then, 
in the fall of that year, though ad- 
mitting to misgivings, he switched 
his politics, his vote and the course 
of his life. Before that his life had 
been like this: 

Marriner Eccles’ father, David, had 
emigrated from Scotland to Utah at 
the age of 14. Between that time and 
the day he dropped dead chasing a 
street car, the elder Eccles had, in 
spiritual] matters, greatly advanced the 
spread of the Mormon Church and, in 
worldly matters, amassed a fortune of 
$7,000,000. The money had come 
through operations in lumber, sugar, 
railroads, banks and insurance. With 
the money he left 22 children, through 
several marriages. Marriner, born in 
Logan, Utah, in 1890, had eight full 
brothers and sisters. After he had 
spent several summers in his father’s 
logging camps and graduated from 
Brigham Young College, a custom of 
the Mormon Church decreed that Mar- 
riner serve on a missionary assign- 
ment abroad. Eccles served in Scot- 
land and he brought home as his wife 
pretty May Campbell Young. 

Two years after his father died 


Eccles, then 24, found himse'f in 
charge of managing his mother’s 
$2,000,000 share of the estate. His 


business interests spread even wider 
than had his father’s, drawing in con- 
struction, hotel, milk and farm im- 
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plements firms. But banking was }; 
principal work and in this he mo: 
most spectacularly. After acquisiti 
and mergers, he eventually heade 
groups of 25 banks with resource 
more than $50,000,000. 

He became known throughout 
Mormon country, but his fame 
not spread to Washington—not 
About the same time Stuart Chase { 
heard of him, Eccles appeared bet 
the Senate Finance Committee t 
seeking ways out of the depress 
The committee heard Eccles just 
heard almost anyone who had an o; 
ion on the road to recovery—di 
terestedly, wearily. Eccles was 
cused and forgotten, for the t 
Only later was it recalled that | 
Utah banker had come out for e\ 
item since incorporated into the N\ 
Deal: the work relief projects, so 
security, unified banking and the | 

When Eccles has spoken since t! 
his words have been heeded. Ani 
well they might, for Eccles speak 
an attentive ear in the White Ho 
In brief, he believes this: the n 
problem facing the country is d 
tribution of wealth as currently pp: 
duced, not sharing of existing wea!t! 
This, he says, can be achieved throuz! 
the income tax system. His econo: 
creed for government, equally brie! 
is this: in depression, tax low, spend 
freely; in boom times, tax high, don't 
spend. He puts it this way: 

I believe that there is only one wa 
by which we will get out of depressio 
and that is through the process 
government spending until such tim 
as private spending and private cred 
it expand. The expansion of privat 
credit depends upon the will and 
ability of private interests to bo 
row and spend. Until people are pu 
to work through borrowing = and 
spending (by private interests), t! 
government must do the borrowin 
and spending. 

I have no fear of a 40-billion-dolla 
national debt. The debt is less tha 
23 billion dollars today when tly 
Treasury balance and the offsetting 
assets are taken into account 
In his job, Eccles has little time for 

outside activities. For the $15,000 4 
year his job pays he must live his days 
and nights with banking and finan: 
But his habits are ascetic and h 
thrives on the work. Spare of figure, 
nervous of gesture, he eats little, 
smokes little (a few cigarettes a day 
and drinks once in a long while (0: 
mint julep). With his wife and 17-yea 
old son, he lives at the fashionable 
Shoreham hotel in Washington, He has 
a married daughter and a married so 

In conversation, Eccles interpolates 
“Right?” or “Am [ right?” A reporter 
once clocked him using one or t! 
other of these expressions 11 times | 
seven minutes. He always has h 
facts when speaking, so that his 
“Right?” or “Am I right?” is un 
doubtedly only rhetorical. But so fa 
as his views on pump-priming go, s° 
far as his victory over the anti-spend 
ing school of thought in the Adminis 
tration goes, whether Eccles was 
“right” this time was of momentous 
significance to the nation last week. 
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NAMES 


Almost completely recovered from 
his near-fatal illness, General JOHN 
} PERSHING last week left Tucson, 
\riz.. for New York City, to attend the 
vedding of his only son, Warren, and 
\liss Muriel Bache Richards.7 

Attended by 17 best men, HARRY 
RICHMAN, entertainer and amateur 

ition enthusiast, was married to 

.1zel Forbes Richmond, former musi- 

| comedy performer, in Miami, Fla. 
Noting the profusion of best men, 

ectators recalled that one of Rich- 

wn’s favorite songs is “I Love A 
Parade.” 





. 7 . 


In a newly published book, entitled 
What About the Airship?”, Command- 
er CHARLES E. ROSENDAHL, Amer- 
| airship expert, advances the the- 
ory that the German dirigible Hinden- 
burg was not destroyed accidentally 
is an Official investigating board de- 
cided, He states his belief that a tiny 
bomb was secreted in a hydrogen cell 
ind was timed to go off after the ship 
had docked and discharged its passen- 
ers at Lakehurst, N. J. Adverse winds 
delayed the landing for 12 hours. 

A hint that PAUL V. McNUTT, re- 
puted holder of 1940 presidential am- 
bitions, would soon resign his post 
as High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, was seen in a request to the 
House Appropriations Committee. Mc- 
Nutt asked the committee to have $10,- 
000 available to transport him and his 
family to Indiana if he should resign. 


* * * 


Long reported to be at odds with 
the Nazi party and his one-time good 
friend, Adolf Hitler, Dr. ERNST F. S. 
(“Putzi”) HANFSTAENGL arrived se- 
retly in New York City. Constantly 
eeking to elude cameramen and re- 
porters, “Putzi” refused to discuss his 
present status in Germany. 

The girl who may some day rule 
he British Empire, Princess ELIZA- 
BETH, last week celebrated her 12th 
birthday but did not get her most 

dent wish. This was to wear a 
grown-up girl’s” dress. Her mother 

id she would have to wear knee- 

igth frocks for another year. 

LORENTZ STENVIG, the Mayor of 
HELL, was in this country last week. 
On his arrival in New York, using his 

gers for horns, he posed appropri- 
ately for photographers and cordially 
invited American tourists to go to 
tlell. Hell, he said, had numerous at- 
ractions, including many pretty 
blondes, good winter skiing, no jail 

d practically no crime. Hell, which 
a village of 1,465 persons in Nor- 


The House of Representatives last week voted to 
make good to General Pershing $19,490 in losses suf- 
ered by him in 1934, 1935 and 1936 when he was in 

irope as chairman of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. Because his losses were inourred 
the fluctuations of foreign currencies, a law was 
invoked which permits repayments in such cases to 
‘officers of the United States while in service in 
oreign countries.’’ 
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Stenvig Invited Americans to Go to Hell 


way, has no fire department, either. 
In case of fire, the mayor explained, 
the villagers try to put it out. If they 
can’t put it out, they let it burn. 


(Continued from page 3) 


to be Premier and nothing short of 
revolution could unseat him, The 
pivotal Radical Socialists of the Cen- 
ter supported him because he was one 
of them, The Right supported him as 
being preferable to the Socialist lead- 
er, Leon Blum. The Left supported 
him warily, waiting to see what he 
would do about collective bargaining 
for labor and the cost of living. 
Daladier, an army man without pro- 
nounced political views, thus seemed 
to be forming a government of com- 
promise, if not of national union. He 
had the best chance that any French 
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False Teeth Wearers Are 
Worst Breath Offenders! 


‘éNeed More Than a Mouth Wash’”’ 
say Authorities... Recommend Polident 


Plates and bridges soak up odors 
and impurities like a sponge! A 
thin dark scum collects on them. 
This scum holds germs and decay 
bacteria. It is so tough that ordi- 
nary brushing seldom removes it. 
And it gets into every tiny crevice 
where brushing can’t even reach. 
Almost always it results in “den- 
ture breath”—probably the most 
offensive of all breath odors. 

Yet there’s a perfect way to 
clean and purify false teeth 
without brushing, acid or danger. 
It is Polident, the powder that 
dissolves away all scum, stains, 
tarnish and odor. Makes 
breath sweeter—and plates 
or bridges look better and 
feel better. Tens of thou- 
sands call Polident a blessing 





for comfort, convenience and 
hygiene. Long-lasting can costs 
only 30¢ at any drug store. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau and dentists everywhere. 


Cleans, Purifies Like Magic 


Put plate or bridge in % glass of water. 
Add a little Polident powder. Leave in 
10 to 15 min- 

utes—rinse 

and it’s sweet 


and purified 
— ready to 
use! 
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Premier has had since 1934 to lead 
Europe’s last great continental de- 
mocracy back into prestige as a world 
power. In a Europe full of dictator- 
ships, the restoration of such prestige 
would serve as a reassurance to de- 
mocracy throughout the world. For 
weeks to come, therefore, it will be a 
matter of no little importance to demo- 
cratic countries to watch Daladier’s 
efforts to settle internal differences 
and make French democracy work. 

LA PATRIE: However Frenchmen 
may bicker, the one issue upon which 
they know no Right, Left, or Center 
is their love for the 213,000 square 
miles of black loam and green fields, 
of snow-peaked mountains and semi- 
tropical beaches, that is France. 
Though she owns an empire 22 times 
her size, France proper is not quite 
so large as the states of New Mexico 
and Arizona. Geographically, the 
country is a cross-roads of the great 
trade routes from England to the 
Mediterranean, and from the western 
world to the heart of Europe. This 
fact has made her great, but it has 
also bound up her fate inextricably 
with that of neighbor nations. 

France is a saucer, with Paris at its 
center. Around this center, the logi- 
cal French have created a government 
of 90 departments neatly subdivided 
down to 37,981 communes. Each gov- 
ernmental unit is responsible to the 
one just above it. This is the machine 
that keeps running France, though 
Cabinets change and Premiers fall. 

But France is not only square miles 
and communes, France is 41,000,000 
Frenchmen of every physical type 
known to Europe. The history of 
these 41,000,000 people is a remarkable 
blend of free thought and disciplined 
action. Though she has known her 
greatest glory under dictators, France 
is the mother of modern democracies. 
Though her fame was built by the 
blood of wars, her civilization is 
founded on the arts of peace. She has 
the most formidable fortifications in 
the world—and the most beautiful 
cathedrals. 

The glory of France began 1,100 
years ago with a dictator, Charle- 
magne. In 987 there began a dynasty 
of kings that lasted for three and a 
half centuries. In 1661, the growth 
of the royal power ripened to its 
highest point in Louis XIV, for more 
than 50 years the absolute dictator of 
20,000,000 Frenchmen. 

After Louis’ death the monarchy 
grew soft and corrupt. By 1789, in- 
fluences such as the writings of Vol- 
taire and Jean Jacques Rousseau, com- 
bined with the example of the Ameri- 
can war of independence, produced 
what was up to that time the most 
world-shaking revolution in history. 
From the revolution, France emerged 
with a burning belief in the “liberty, 
equality, fraternity” of man and an 
equally burning nationalism. 

The wars of Louis XIV had given 
France her first good army. The 
revolution gave the army something 
to fight for. When the republic, weak- 
ened by bloodletting and disastrous 
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Blum, Thorez and Jouhaux: The Popular Front No Longer Governs 


experiments in inflation, gave way to 
ihe Napoleonic dictatorship, Bona- 
parte inherited the most patriotic 
army in the world. With it, he car- 
ried French military glory to its peak. 
After his exile France passed through 
60 years of instability: from the mon- 
archist restoration to the second re- 
public; then to the second Napoleonic 
empire; finally, in 1875, to the Third 
Republic that survives today, 

MAKE-UP: A traveler journeying 
through the French countryside 39 
years later, on the eve of the World 
war, would have seen a land as in- 
tensively cultivated as a private vege- 
table garden, with 41 per cent of its 
area devoted to crops. Six of every 
10 Frenchmen lived in communities 
of fewer than 2,000 people. While 
mass production had mechanized Brit- 
ain and America, France remained es- 
sentially a country of individuals, of 
landowners and shopkeepers. It had 
no enormous industries but many 
flourishing little industries. It was 
the world’s principal source of hand- 
made luxury goods, the chief wine- 
producing country, the fashion and 
art capital of the world. 

During the war, France, like other 
combatant countries, was under vir- 
tual dictatorship. The country’s make- 
up changed. Industries were merged 
and mechanized. By 1921 France had 
become a nation of trusts. The little 
businesses still existed and agriculture 
was virtually the same as ever, but 
control of mines, iron and steel works, 
utilities, insurance companies, rail- 
roads and brokerage houses was con- 
centrated by a mesh of interlocking 
directorates in about 200 corporations. 

When an American talks about “the 
60 families,” he often does not know 
whereof he speaks, but when a 
Frenchman talks about “les deux cents 
familles” he means something very 
specific—the 200 principal sharehold- 
ers in the Bank of France. Though it 
handles the state funds, the Bank of 
France is a private bank. Until 1936, 
when Leon Blum “democratized” the 
Bank by making its administrative 
council] partly elective by all share- 


holders, only the top 200 shareho 
ers had the right to vote for 12 of t! 
18 Bank regents. These regen 
were handed down from father to s: 
At one time the 12 regents held | 
chairmanships in 95 corporations co 
trolling 60 per cent of French indi 
try. By refusing to support gove 
ment bond issues, exporting capit 
and using the prostituted Paris 
press to cry that “the confidence 
business has fled,” the Bank co 
break Premiers and influence legis!: 
tion. Even Blum’s reforms have 
altered the Bank’s power to topp 
Cabinets. 

While French finances are controll: 
by the Bank, French politics are c 
trolled by the Radical Socialist part 
In majority or coalition, it has g 
erned the country since 1902. Ma 
of its politicians are tainted with nx 
ey scandals, but its membership bh 
and large is lower middle-class, solid 
pious, thrifty. These people are t! 
weathervanes of France. When tin 
are good they vote for the party 
power. When there is unrest in tl 
land, the shopkeeper and small far: 
er turn a little radical—not very rad 
‘al, because no French party is so Re 
as its name—but radical enough | 
Swing power to the Left.+ 

LEFT, RIGHT: Since the war, t! 
Left has thrice won the elections t 
the Chamber of Deputies. The firs! 
time was 1924, when the electorat: 
turned out Poincare. Left minis 
tries came in and raised income tax: 
in the higher brackets. Not illog 
cally, financial interests connected 
with the Bank of France stopped bu) 
ing government bond issues. Capita! 
and “public confidence” fled. Afte 
seven Left ministries had fallen, Poin 
care and “confidente” came back. 

In 1931, when France first began t 
feel the world depression, the elec 
torate again voted Left. A Radical 


+ “The Frenchman’’—so the axiom goes—‘‘we 
his heart on the Left but his pocketbook on t 
Right.’’ Because of the Frenchman’s fond belief th 
he is a free thinker, even the arch-conservati 
party of the Right is known as the Republican 
Democratic Union. The Radical Socialist party, de 
spite its name, is conservative with a reformist slant 
The Socialist party, in theory Marxist, is considered 
in practice to be somewhat more conservative than 
the U. S. New Deal. 
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Socialist ministry was formed with 
Socialist support, but it failed to allevi- 
ate economic suffering. By 1933 the 
‘income of wage earners had fallen 25 
ner cent in three years, while the cost 
of living had fallen only 15 per cent. 
In that year, a small-time crook named 
\lexandre Stavisky floated about $200,- 
aod worth of fraudulent pawnshop 
bonds, and a minister of the Radical 
Socialist Cabinet recommended them. 
Coming at the time it did, the Stavis- 
ky seandal—though unimportant in it- 
self—touched off the 1934 explosion 
of popular discontent known as “the 
Stavisky riots.” 

Though it is now fairly well estab- 
lished that the Stavisky riots began as 
, Royalist and Fascist demonstration, 

iny young Communists joined in 
the fighting in the confused belief that 

volution had come. Next morning 
early all the 102 Paris papers, in- 
ling the Communist paper, attack- 
ed Daladier—then serving his first 
Premiership—with a ferocity unparal- 
ed even in the abusive Parisian 
ess. Though he had a vote of con- 
lence in the Chamber, Daladier gave 
to the press attacks and resigned. 
Seventy-year-old Gaston Doumergue, 
President of France, was brought 
his flower garden to head a 
vovernment of national union,” ac- 
tually a government of the Right. 
lwo men, however, saw the riots 
for what they were—a threat to con- 
titutional government. One of the 
en was Leon Blum. The other was 
Leon Jouhaux, leader of 5,000,000 
ugh, intelligent unionized factory 
workers. Six days after the Stavisky 
iots Jouhaux called out 1,000,000 
orkers in a brief, orderly general 
strike as a gesture of labor unity. 
Meanwhile Blum worked to unite all 
the elements which had reason to hate 
ism—the Communist party under 
Thorez at the extreme Left; 
Radical Socialist party of the Cen- 
the Socialists and the Federation 
Labor. Thus was formed the 
ilar Front. When old Premier 
nergue suggested series of con- 
tional changes that would have 
1 him the power to become legal 
tator of France, the Popular Front 
ent him back to his flower garden. 
the 1936 Chamber elections, the 
ilar Front won a thumping vic- 
, the third post-war victory of the 
The Socialists, with 149 seats, 
1e the largest party in the Cham- 
and France acquired her first 
cialist Premier—Blum. 
FRANCE TODAY: Last week, two 
s of Popular Front Cabinets were 

r. During those two years Europe 

d seen many changes. Mussolini 

! won an Ethiopian Empire. Hitler 

| reoccupied the Rhineland and an- 

‘ed Austria. The Rome-Berlin axis 

emed a tight military alliance. 

France, too, had seen many changes 

ce 1936. The franc had been de- 
ilued to align it with devalued Brit- 

h and U. S. currency. French labor 
(a 40-hour week, coal a little NRA, 
riculture a farm board. The Maginot 
ne had been extended until it stretch- 





ed 200 miles from the Swiss border 
to the North Sea. 

he France that Daladier took over 
after Blum was a nation beset with 
troubles: strikes; a weak currency; a 
Treasury spending $30,000,000 more a 
week than it was taking in; Arab re- 
volts in the north African colonies, It 
was a nation haunted by fear of war 
and dictatorship. French Fascists have 
no outstanding leader but they have 
powerful financial backing, including 
one regent of the Bank of France. 
3onapartes and Hitlers, moreover, 
have a way of appearing when a na- 
tion is at the right stage of disunity. 
France last week was not at that stage. 
She had, however, three elements in a 
troubled situation: (1) a large group 
of radical workers determined not to 
lose the advantages they had gained 
under Popular Front governments; 
(2) a small financial obligarchy death- 
ly afraid of Communism and deter- 
mined to make no more concessions to 
the workers; (3) a middle class tired 
of political squabbles. 

Since the only positive policy, ap- 
proved by all factions at the moment, 
was to keep on rearming, Daladier did 
just that. He announced that the first 
aim of his regime would be to make 
France safe. What else Daladier will 
decide to do is a question that may 
decide the fate of France within the 
next few months. 

In foreign politics Daladier will 
probably follow the lead of Britain be- 
cause there is apparently nothing else 
to do. At home, his chief job after re- 
armament will be to make French de- 
mocracy work. Two weeks ago the 
streets of Paris were full of rioters 
shouting threats to the undemocrat- 
ically-elected French Senate. Tomor- 
row the mob may be shouting threats 
to constitutional government in gen- 
eral. The young men are tired of being 
governed by barbons, graybeards. At 
the moment, the most important ques 
tion for France is: what will Daladier 
do? And since it is important for 
democracy that France, the mother of 
democracies, be strong internally and 
externally, democratic nations every- 
where have reason now to look for- 
ward with special interest to the 
answer. 
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We will pay you $100.00 in cash for 
an outstanding last line for this 
limerick—grab a pencil and paper 
right away and send us a good line 
to complete this limerick. You can 
easily think of a dandy last line and 
we know you wouldn't object to 
winning $100.00 for just a few min- 
utes of your time. Write a suggested 
last line on a ic post card or send it 
in a letter. It will not be necessary 
for you to copy the first four lines 
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States. No entry postmarked after 
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You can easily win one of our cash Ce 
prizes, so write your last 
line on a 1c post card or 
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A horseman of skill was Joe Lang 

Till he tackled a wild mustang 
But when he said, ‘‘Gee!’’ 

The horse didn’t agree 
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WOMEN 
“Hired Girl”: Decline 


Time was when most middle-class 
small-town families had a “hired girl.” 
No smoothly trained domestic, she fre- 
quently ate her meals with the rest of 
the family, but she was a servant for 
all that, and “on call” for duty from 
morning until night. 

Those days, however, have appar- 
ently gone with the horse and buggy. 
A survey of 8,434 white, non-relief 
families in 140 typical American vil- 
lages, revealed last week that few vil- 
lage families, except in the southeast 
where colored help is plentiful, spend 
anything at all for servants. The re- 
port, which was made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, showed that: 

@ New England and Pacific Coast 
families hire the least help. In Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts, families with 
less than $500 yearly incomes have 
no servants at all, and only half of 
those at the highest income level ana- 
lyzed—$3,000 to $3,999—spend any 
money for household workers. 

@ More housewives in the North 
Central, Middle Atlantic and Moun- 
tain and Plains states had servants 
than in New England and Pacific areas. 
Southeastern women were luckiest of 
all. Sixteen per cent of those with 
less than $500 a year and 100 per cent 
in the $5,000-$9,999 group employed 
domestic help. 

Analyzing the survey, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, said: 





The importance of “our hired girl” 
in the living patterns of village fam- 
ilies has decreased (except in the 
southeast) as services of commercial 
bakeries and laundries have increased, 
as canneries and garment factories 
have grown, and as labor-saving de- 
vices have come into the home. Then, 
too, many a homemaker would rather 
spend for a car and widen her social 
contacts than to spend for a maid... 


In the cities, however, the decline 
of domestic employment has been laid 
to other causes: (1) the scarcity of 
trained servants and (2) the absorp- 
tion of potentially good servants by 
the relief rolls. 





Gargantua’s Trainer 


One night, about two years ago, Mrs. 
Gertrude Lintz, wife of a Brooklyn, 
N. Y., stomach specialist, awakened 
suddenly when she felt something 
heavy climb onto the foot of her bed. 

Quickly she turned on the light and 
found a 200-pound gorilla sitting there; 
then she snapped off the light to keep 
from frightening him, and cautiously 
got out of bed. Taking one of his 
hands in hers she led him softly down 
the stairs, luring him back to his cage 
with a banana, 

That was the last time Gargantua the 
Great was out of acage, Last week, in 
a new air-conditioned, glassed-in pris- 





International 


Mrs. Lintz Raised a Giant Gorilla 


on, he was being shown to thousands 
of New Yorkers as “the most fero- 
cious animal on earth.” Star of the 
new Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey circus, he now weighs more 
than 460 pounds, is 5 feet, 7 inches tall 
and reputedly has the strength of 27 
men. 

Gargantua is the only gorilla ever 
raised successfully in captivity. All 
the credit for his magnificent condi- 
tion must go to Mrs. Lintz. She bought 
him five years ago when he was just 
a 22-pound baby, and tended him as 
carefully as a child, keeping him caged 
on the back porch of her Brooklyn 
home. Last December she sold him 
to the circus for about $10,000. 

Mrs. Lintz, an English woman, had 
never raised a gorilla before. Her ani- 
mal experience, however, had includ- 
ed raising 280 St. Bernard’s, many of 
them prize-winners, and 16 chimpan- 
zees, When Captain Arthur Phillips, 
of the Barber Steamship Line, brought 
Gargantua to her, the baby gorilla was 
in danger of going blind from acid 
thrown into his face by a disgruntled 
sailor, Mrs. Lintz put drops in his 
eyes several times a day, sang him to 
sleep in her arms, oiled his coat, and 
had specialists for all his illnesses. 

Gargantua’s playmate was Massa, a 
younger ape which Mrs. Lintz had 
cured of pneumonia. The two played 
about the house and yard. Gargantua 
liked to take pictures off the wall. 
Massa liked to sit on top of the piano 
and to mop the kitchen floor. 

One day, Mrs. Lintz fell on the wet 
floor, striking Massa’s foot and knock- 
ing over the pail of water. Massa was 
frightened and charged, Before his 
owner could escape, the enraged go- 
rilla had bitten her 22 times—deeply. 
When she recovered, he was friendly 
but apparently knew he had dominated 
her, so she sold him to the Philadel- 
phia zoo. 

Soon after Gargantua’s nocturnal es- 
capade of two years ago, Mrs. Lintz 
had to stop entering his cage because 
he flew into a rage when she left. She 
continued to oil and brush his coat 
through the bars, but he had grown up 
and was no longer a pet. Now that he 
is in show business, Mrs. Lintz hopes 
to raise orang-utans and gibbons. 


Pathfinder 


MOVIE WORLD — 
Birth Film: Ban Upheld 


The battle for general release o! 
the controversial film, “The Birth of 
Baby” (PATHFINDER, April 2), los: 
another round in New York last for! 
night when the State Board of Regent 
upheld two previous bans against i! 

Although the movie had the enth 
siastic support of prominent medic 
sociological, religious and education 
organizations, the board refused 
permit its showing in public or | 
vate amusement places. It ruled, hi 
ever, that licenses would be grant 
to schools and similar educational! 
stitutions, The picture, designed 
serve as an instructive guide in a dri 
to reduce the mortality rate in mat: 
nity cases, frankly depicts the progr 
of pregnancy and the process of 
actual birth, 

While agreeing that the film h 
educational value, the board held th 
it conflicted with a section of 1 
state’s education law, which refus: 
license to a picture that is “obscene, 
decent, immoral ... or of such ch 
acter ... as to corrupt morals . 
Another reason for the decision \ 
that “motion pictures are attended | 
children of all ages in large numb: 
and by people of all creeds, colo 
and races .. .”’+ 

Mindful, however, that public o! 
cials and audiences throughout Min: 
sota and Wisconsin—first states to se 
it—had warmly approved the movi 
the American Committee on Matern:a 
Welfare was determined last week to 
continue its fight in New York. 
producer of the film, it planned | 
carry the case to the state supren 
court. The ban, said the committe: 
was a “grave tragedy to the thousand 
of mothers and tens of thousands ot! 
infants who will die this year through 
ignorance and lack of care.” 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the Ne 
York regents was reflected in mor: 
than a score of cities which forbad 
sale of a recent issue of Life magazin: 
because the magazine contained four 
pages of photographs from “The Birth 
of a Baby.” 


You'll Be Seeing 


Test Pilot (M-G-M): Here is one of 
the year’s best pictures. Directed by 
Victor Fleming who did “Captains 
Courageous,” it deserves a place on 
everybody’s must-see list. In the sky. 
“Test Pilot” does magnificently. Good 
direction and expert camera work 
freshen up all the familiar sights and 
sounds of air stories—fantastic clouds, 
ominously droning motors, breath- 
taking speed, power dives with the 
wind screaming through the struts, 
and realistic crack-ups, 

On the ground, however, the story 

















t Announcing that the picture would not be shown 
as scheduled at the White House, Mrs. Franklin D 
Roosevelt said last week that she saw no objection to 
the film, but thought it would very likely bore young 
children. As an example, she quoted a friend’s little 
boy who had seen it and who said: “‘Humph! the 0os- 
trich at school had a much harder time laying an egg.’’ 
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International 


Daredevil Gable, Worried Myrna Loy and Tough Tracy All Give Good Performances 


is not particularly original, although 
well-handled. Clark Gable, the dare- 
devil test pilot, is nearly invincible in 

ie air but a drunkard on land. His 
vife, Myrna Loy, knows that his 
erves demand liquor but constantly 
fears that drink will lead him to a 
fatal crash, Spencer Tracy lends great 
support as Gable’s tough but devoted 

echanic, and Lionel Barrymore does 
a good bit as an aviation executive. 
Performances of all four of these 
stars are as good as their fans will 
expect. 

Mr. Moto’s Gamble (20th Century- 
Fox): Hungarian-born Peter Lorre, 
one of Hollywood’s better actors, is 

ynvineing enough in this newest “Mr. 
Moto” mystery but his talent seems 
sadly wasted on such lightweight en- 
ertainment. The picture, which will 
please audiences who do not expect 
too much, draws upon the services of 
Charlie Chan’s son (Keye Luke) and 

o beautiful charmers, Lynn Bari 

d Jayne Regan, who hold up the love 
terest surrounding Dick Baldwin, a 
juare-jawed hero who gets mixed up 

things. Maxie Rosenbloom, as a 
inch-drunk kleptomaniac, does well 
| several comic interludes. The mys- 
ery is: Who killed the prizefighter 
hile the fight was going on? It was 

devilishly cunning piece of work 


but Mr. Moto, through chills and 
huckles, finds out. 


College Swing (Paramount) :This is 

other college musical, and a little 
etter than most. For one thing, it 
has George Burns, Gracie Allen, Martha 
ltaye, Hugh Herbert, Bob Hope, Skin- 
1y Ennis (Hal Kemp’s songster), 
ir. and Mrs. Jackie Coogan (she is 
Betty Grable), Ben Blue, and others. 
lts new dance, the College Swing, is 
reputed to be sweeping western col- 
leges since its invention by Para- 
nount’s dance director, LeRoy Prinz. 
The dance is completely senseless, but 
fun to watch as it combines nearly 
every “hot” step ever invented by 
jazz-happy collegians. The story is 
based on an amusing though not en- 
tirely new idea. Gracie Allen is the 
last of her line to attend Alden College, 
which she will inherit if she can pass 
the final examinations, None of her 
female ancestors has ever been able 


to get the institution back into the 
family by this feat, but Gracie em- 
ploys skullduggery and turns the trick. 
From then on, Alden is Gracie’s idea of 
what a college should be. 


HOUSEHOLD | 


Meat Spoilage 


Improper storage in the home ac- 
counts for most meat spoilage today. 
Not only is such spoilage expensive, 
but it is a ready source of food poison- 
ing. For this reason bacteriologists 
of the Bureau of Home Economics of- 
fer housewives the following simple 
suggestions for preserving meat. 

The two conditions contributing to 
meat spoilage in the home are: bad 
refrigeration and too much covering 
of meat. To prevent bacteria from 
attacking meat, constant refrigera- 
tion is required at a temperature be- 
low 50 degrees (about 47 degrees 
Fahrenheit). Upon arrival from the 
market uncooked meat should prompt- 
ly be unwrapped, placed on a clean 
platter or in a shallow pan, and placed 
in the refrigerator. If covered at all, 
lay a piece of waxed or oiled paper 
over it loosely. 

Although the number of bacteria in 
cooked meat is markedly reduced, 
practically the same _ refrigeration 
rules hold good. Ground cooked meat, 
however, should be used as soon as 
ground because it is an easy victim 
of contamination, 


Week’s Hints 


@ Never throw water on burning 














fat. Use flour instead. Water only 
spreads the blaze. 
g Claiming that flies hate blue, 


paint experts recommend that kitchen 
walls be colored medium or “imple- 
ment” blue with pale blue ceilings. 

q@ When 
ments look at the seams to see that 
they have a generous width and firm 
finish. 

gq Laundry blue added to the water 
in which glassware is washed will 
give the glass an added luster. 

G In cooking green vegetables, let 
the water be boiling when the vege- 





buying ready-made gar- 








SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give pon Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 84-N2 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Enjoy BEAUTIFUL 
NATURAL-LOOKING 


FALSE TEETH 


LOW PRICES 







Made to order by FIT-RITE improved 
method BY MAIL, ell over world. 
Finest Quality. MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE YOU WILL BE SATISFIED. We 


NO MONEY take your word. Catalog and impres- 
sion material FREE. Write HOW! 


UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


Dept. 447€ 18SS Mitwaukee Avenue Chicago, tt, 








Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 
16-€ Jaterstate Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


Poems, Songs. for im- 


ate consideration. Send poems to 


WANTED ° 











NO KNIFE * NO PAIN 


ENZAL is a scientific internal 
treatment. A private formula. 
Used successfully by thousands, 
Prescribed by Doctors; com- 


Facts 
FREE! pounded by Registered Drug- 
gist. ENZAL CAPSULES are 


easy to take, with just a sip of water. Money- 

back guarantee. Write for clear, honest in- 

formation—mailed in plain, sealed envelope. 
ENZAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, Dept. L 

5208 W. Bluemound Road Milwaukee, Wis. 


AL RE 
VARICOSE VEINS £2:‘s... 
Made to Order $1.95 each. Measure around inster 


ankle, calf. Details free. HINES SURGICAL SERVICE 
D-2742 N. Richmond St., CHICAGO, fut. 


CALCIUM GazZz STRONG BODIES 


Modern cooking destroys much vital, ° 
buridina CALCIUM which Aa/ure places in food. 


Suppl ECKMAN'S rns 
2 ALTenstiVE 
East digested, Wi\\ not upset the stomach. 


t ttie today— a/ your ish Youll notice 
3 x the first bottle. 


the difference before you fini 


Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


G a Dept. 8172, Rochester, N. ¥. 
kn Pi Sirs: Rush without Sogo (1) 32- 
Over 42.000 oO page book with list o . 8. Gov- 


ernment Jobs. (2) Tell me how 
Appointments £ to qualify for one. 


in 1937 ° 

Fiscal Year. a MENS 0000caccecsesssenensaeee ‘ 
Mail Coupon 

today sure 3 /{ Address ...ccecses ooccccovese evccccese 
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tables are put in. The kettle should 
be left uncovered and the cooking time 
reduced to a minimum. 

@ Height can be added to a low- 
ceilinged room by using striped wall- 
paper and long window draperies. 

q@ A generous pinch of soda added 
to the egg whites before they are 
beaten will make meringue stand up 
better. 

@ Sliced ham takes on added flavor 
when fried under a covering of apri- 
cots or pineapple and a ns of 
brown sugar. 

g A strip of cellophane, folded and 
placed under the inside hat band, will 
prevent perspiration and oil from 
staining the outside ribbon or band. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








SPARKLING ACCESSORIES 


1697—Since crocheted gloves are the thing for Spring 
and Summer, here’s a gay pair that’s right in the 
mode! Crocheted in two identical pieces, they're sewn 
together with a contrasting color, and finished with a 
cuff. Smart in colors to harmonize with the entire 
wardrobe too! 

1581—What more delightful picture could there be 
than seeing these graceful motifs on the ends of 
colorful towels, scarfs, and pillow cases! And they're 
a joy to behold—swans, waves, pond-lilies, and ‘‘cat’’ 
tails—all appliqued in a twinkling and finished off in 
outline stitch with the reeds in single stitch. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin), Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 








PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Match Trick 


Try this interesting little trick with 
matches. It doesn’t require any spe- 
cial preparation. Ask someone to bal- 
ance two matches by standing the 
head of one on the head of the other. 
The stunt sounds impossible but it can 
be done. Simply light one match and 
immediately press the head of the 
other match against the burning head. 
As soon as the second match flares up 
blow out the flame. _In this way the 
two heads are “welded” together and 
will adhere in any position in which 
they may be held. 





Dissected Circle Puzzle 


Drawing continuous-line puzzles is 

a fascinating pastime. In the accom- 

panying illustration, for instance, the 

circle is dissected by 10 straight lines 

forming a number 

of triangles, sec- 

tors, arcs on 

chords, and so on. 

The puzzle is to 

draw the entire 

figure in just 12 

strokes of the pen- 

cil without lifting 

the pencil from 

Each change of direction, 

of course, counts as one new stroke, 

so be careful. Different from most 

drawing puzzles of this type, how- 

ever, this one allows the drawer to 

go over the same line more than once, 

if that is necessary. Those who find 

difficulty in completing the figure in 

just 12 strokes can watch for the 
solution next week. 





the paper. 





Brain Teaser 


A ladder 65 feet long placed with its 
foot 33 feet from a wall reaches to 
within seven feet of the top of the 
wall. How near the wall must the foot 
of the ladder be placed so that it 
reaches to the top? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The value 
of the estate was $144,000 and each 
son received $36,000. 

—— -- ae 2 


Smiles 


Wimpus—Ants 
the hardest working creatures 
world. 

Zimpir—Yep; but they still seem to 
have time to attend all picnics. 


are supposed to be 
in the 


Visitor—Do you have much trouble 
in school, Sammy? 
Sammy—Yes, quite a lot. 
Visitor—What seems to 
the most trouble? 
Sammy—tThe teacher. 


give you 





and Mary are both 
Did you ever 


Helen—Christy 
after Widower Powys. 
see the like? 

Ruth—Sure; I’ve often seen two 
chickens after the same worm. 





Pathfinder 





Mother (dejectedly)—I’ve tried so ha 
to make you a good child, Arabella, anc 
yet in spite of all my efforts you are 
naughty. 

Arabella—What a failure you are a 
parent, aren’t you, mother? 


Jubb—Does he talk sense? 

Chubb—Sense? I should say n 
His sanest remark would be too fou 
ish even for the title of a popu! 
song. 


Judge—Guilty or not guilty? 

Rastus—Guilty, I thinks, Jedge; b 
yo’ all bettar go ’head an’ try me 
make sho’, 


Mrs. Marigold—Is Mrs. Gadder mu 
of a talker? 
Mrs. Petzing—Yes, but tireless rath 


APR. 3.01938 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 

—American Fruit —Modern Romances, | yr 
Grower, 2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) 16 mos 

—American Poultry Jnl. —parent's Magazine, 

6 mos, 
















2 yrs. 
re s Gazette, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
4 —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. —~2°mantic Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs 
—Househeld Magazine, —Trie Confessions, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
No no or substitution jn the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have yous paything Pd a sell or exchange? Do you t 
agents | to work up # profitable business at 
home, a , the Dust oP ATHFINDER is read by more than 
« million families. Tell your story to these interested — 
in the fewest possible words. read 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Esch initial and group of es, as well as each part of the 

ame and address, will be counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 













ASTROLOGY 





LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
ions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
te, for Character Analysis. 
x 911, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
d, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


: GAINS IN LAND! Where crops are dependable. 
Washington, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
North Dakota. Literature. Impartial advice. 
ecify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., 
Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


)DRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 
verything supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
Hynes, , California. 


/\DRESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home 
National advertiser. lc per sample, plus comm. and 
nus on resulting sales. Pay weekly. Spare time, 
y work. Information free. Rome, Box 55-TB 
rick Station, N. Y. C. 


Doctor J. Tousana, 








i 





i 





AIL CATALOGS FROM HOME. Spare time. Na- 
 cenel advertiser. ic each, plus comm. and bonus 

resulting sales. Pay weekly. R 
rmation free. Premium Co., G. P. O. Box 231-VB 
oklyn, N 

FROG RAISING 

RAISE FROGS!’’ We buy! Good prices year round! 
Small pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 


American Frog Canning (145-D) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
INSTRUCTION 


$105—$175 MONTH. Get U. S. Government Job. 
Try next examinations. List jobs and sample coach- 





ing—Free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
INVESTMENTS 





FOR SECURITY, PERMANENCY AND PROFIT own 
a California home with an olive grove. Yours is the 
in for asking. Warren N. Woodson, Corning, Ca 


UCKY ARMS 


HANGE YOUR LUCK! World-famous combination 
‘Lucky Rabbit’s Foot plus Beautiful Prayer, 25c. 


Lady Hope, Noroton, Conn. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
oklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.”” No charge 

preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
d Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
82 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C 


____———sC PHOTO FINISHING 


HE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
leveloped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 

ne tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 

eprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
olis, Minn. ae. 2 

NAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 
azingly Beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-51, 
esville, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
ints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 


wa 


)LLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 
25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Mlinois. 


1LL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
ick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
vice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 


negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 
__ POULTRY 
CREASE POULTRY PROFITS—Free Book, “How 
to Raise Poultry for Profit,’’ explains methods of 
larry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells 
out home study course of National Poultry Insti- 
te. Endorsed by Colleges and leading poultrymen. 
Write today for free book. National Poultry Insti- 
tute, Dept. 533-A, Adams Center, New York. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for ex- 
ceptional offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 
ing, Chi oO. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
TOMATO plants now ready. Large, stocky, well 
rooted, eld-grown from Certified seed. Roo 
wrapped in damp moss. Varieties: Marglobe, Bonnie 
Best, and Greater Baltimore. Express, $2.00 per 
1,000; 10,000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000. Safe arriv:J 
guaranteed. P. D. Pulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


LES DON’T BE CUT 
» Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
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for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C36 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


than brilliant. She’s what I call a 
“first-and-third” person talker. 

Mrs. Marigold—What do you mean 
by that? 

Mrs. Petzing—Her 
made up of “I said” 


talk is mostly 
and “she said.” 

Grocer Skjold—No, sir, no checks! 
Why I wouldn’t cash a check for my 
own brother. 

Customer Skemp—Well, of course 
you know your family better than 
I do. 





Olivia—The doctor says he has sav- 
ed that woman’s life nine times. 

Marge—I always did think she was 
a cat. 

Teacher—With two wars raging and 
the whole world arming as never 
before, we hear a lot about Mars. 
James, who was Mars? 





James—Oh, I know that one. He 
was secretary of war in Jupiter’s 
-abinet. 


Jabber—I can read my wife like 
a book. 
Gabley—Yes, 


her up like one. 


but you can’t shut 


Tightwad—I didn’t see you in church 
Sunday. 
Keen—No, I presume not; I took up 





the collection. 


Swas—Don’t you ever change your 
mind about anything? 

Tika—Very seldom. I have found I 
was just as wrong the second after I 
had changed it as I was before. 


Oldboy—What are your views on 
matrimony, now? 

Newwedd—Il’ve got far enough to 
discover that it’s much easier to follow 
a woman than it is to lead her 

Civics Teacher—Now, class, who is 
the speaker of the House? 


Heyton—In our house, Miss, it’s 
mother. 
Mrs. Busby—You old meanie; you 


haven’t said a word about my new hat. 

Busby—Tell me how much it cost 
and then I'll know what to say about it. 

Proprietor — What is the dispute 
about, Miss Storjnik? Remember, in 
this store the customer is always right. 
What did that man say? 

Clerk—Oh, he only said you were 
the toughest old shark in this town. 


Rufus—How is yo’-all gettin’ along 
wiff yo’ ’rithmetic? 

Gufus—Well, I’se don learned to add 
up de oughts, but de figgers still 
bother me. 





Bcjsz—I hear that one-fourth of the 
United States is covered with forests. 


Pryce—Yes, and I hear that the 
other three-fourths is covered with 
mortgages. 


Willie—Dad, what do they 
by twaddle? 

Dad—tThat refers to arguments ad- 
vanced by the other side, son. 


mean 





LET US SEND YOU A $1.00 PACKAGE OF ADAMS 
OINTMENT ON FREE TRIAL —for relief of Athlete's 
Foot... Ringworm of the Feet and Hands. © Just send 
us your name and address. If satisfied send $1.00 in 
ten days; if not, return unused portion. 


We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


ADAMS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-5 
7320 Tireman Avenue + Detroit, Michigan 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(), ey or burns, (2) oozes or 

gets better then worse, 

let us send you re ey ier of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “‘first 
real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 








do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 





NERVOUS, SLEEPLESS ? 


Frederick, Md.—Mrs. Ber- 
tha Staub, 422 N. Bentz St., 
says: “A few years ago I 
was nervous, didn’t sleep 
well at night, and housework 
was a burden to me, But 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription stimulated my ap- 
petite and helped to make 
me stronger, and my nerves 
seemed better.” Buy Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription in liquid or 
tablets from your Paste acest x02 renee 


$3.50 Truss FREE 22" 


now or ever— you get this truss just for trying a 
rupture method which gives quick relief in most 
cases. Doctor's Invention — Different. No Leg 
Straps, no Elastic Belts or Leather Bands. Does not 
gouge or enlarge openin Eliminates severe pres- 
sure. Holds _—_ze JP and IN. Cannot slip. 
Easy to wear. mfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E 0. - KOCH, 9074 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 








HAVE YOUR POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
by Professional Com rof 
featured on Radio, pa 


Screen. Free examination, ren 


MMM STUDIOS Dept, 36D, POR © 8, 2) 


Song Poem 
WRITERS 










SAVE 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
HALF If you need teeth, but do 
not care to spend much 
OR money. my pleasant eco. 
nomical method is wha 
MORE you want. My guarantee 
plan gives you 3 months trial tosee how they fitand look, 
Your money back if not perfectly satisfied any time dur- 
ing 90 days’ trial. I have thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers wearing my dental plates made by mail. My 
cial Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIEN 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE material and instructions. 
DR. CLEVELAND 503-05 Missouri Ave. 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 1-D, E. St. Louis, Dl, 


CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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THEY CALLED ED LUCKY 
BUT THEY WERE WRONG 


They all grew up together ... in the 
same town... went to the same school 
together, splashed about in the same swim- 
ming hole together. But now, while they 
do the manual labor, Ed sits in a private 
office, at a desk marked Vice President. 


“And this is supposed to be a nation 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
re created equal!” 


It is such a nation. All men are born in 
world of opportunity—but all men don’t 
make the same use of that opportunity. 
‘lca like Ed are men valued for their opin- 
ions. They got their opinions by learning 








One Year 
52 Issues 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I fully realize that I cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week to 
explain the important news to me. Please send me PATHFINDER regularly 
years. I enclose $........ in payment. 


$100 
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something about the world around them and 
conditions in it. Not a few of them grew 


up in PATHFINDER-reading families .. . 
and continue that worthwhile habit today. 


PATHFINDER can help you .. . by bring- 
ing you a resume of the most important 
news of the week, presented in clear and 
concise form. PATHFINDER brings you 
the essential facts, stripped of unnecessary 
editorializing. It helps you form your 
own viewpoint. 


You need PATHFINDER. At only $1.00 
for a full year’s subscription, it’s a bargain 
in mental stimulation, Send in the coupon 
below with your subscription. Join the 
million and more subscribers who read 


PATHFINDER faithfully every week. 


Mail Your Subscription Today! 
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